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‘*Cuton!’’ said Margaret Hubert, with a look 
of supreme contempt. “ Don’t speak of him to 
me, Lizzy. His very name is an offence to my 
ears!’’ and the lady’s whole manner became dis- 
turbed. 

‘“*He will be at the ball to-night, of course, and 
will renew his attentions,’’ said the friend, in an 
earnest, yet quiet voice. ‘‘ Now, for all your ex- 


dislike, I 


were really far from 


thought that you 
indifierent to Mr. 
nance at Variance 


pressions of have 
be ing 
Clinton, and affected a repug 
with your true feelings.”’ 
you will offend me if you make use of 
such language. I tell you he is hateful to me,’’ 
re plied Miss Hubert. 

** Of course, you ought to know your own state 


“If it is really 


** Lizzy, 


oi mind best,’’ said Lizzy Edgar. 
as you say, | must confess that my observation 
has not been accurate. As to there being any- 
thing in Mr. Clinton to inspire an emotion of 
contempt, or create so strong a dislike as you ex- 
press, | have yet tosee it. ‘lo me he has ever 
appeared in the light of a gentleman.”’ 

“Then suppose you make yourself agreeable 
to him, Lizzy,’’ said Miss Hubert. 
**I try to make myself agreeable to every one,’’ 


“That is a duty I 


re plied the even-minded girl. 
ewe to those with whom I| associate. 
** Whether you like them or not?’’ 
**It doesn’t follow, because I do not happen to 
like a person, that I should render myself dis- 
agreeable to him.’ 
‘I never tolerate people that I don’t like,”’ said 
Miss Hubert. 
“ 7? 


those who are disagreeable to us,’’ 


needn't associate too intimately with 
returned her 
friend; “but when we are thrown together in 
society, the least we can do is to be civil.”’ 
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‘‘ You may be able to disguise your real fcel- 
ings, but I cannot. Whatever emotion passes 
over my mind is seen in my face and discovered 
in my tone of voice. All who know me see me 
as I am.’’ 

And yet, notwithstanding this affirmation, Mar- 
garet Hubert did not, at all times, display her 
real feelings. And her friend Lizzy Edgar was 
right in assuming that she was by no means in- 
different to Mr. Clinton. The appearance of dis- 
like was assumed as a mask, and the distance and 
reserve she displayed towards him were the off- 
spring of a false pride and unwomanly self-esteem. 
‘he truth was, her heart had, almost unsougbht, 
been won. The manly bearing, personal grace 
and brilliant mind of Philip Clinton, had capti- 
vated her feelings and awakened an emotion of 
love ere she was conscious that her heart was in 
danger. And she had even leaned towards him 
instinctively, and so apparently that the young 
man observed it, and was attracted thereby. 
The moment, however, he became at all marked 
in his attentions, the whole manner of Margaret 
changed. She was then aware of the rashness 
she had displayed, and her pride instantly took 
the alarm. Reserve, dignity, and even hauteur, 
characterized her bearing towards Clinton; and 
to those who spoke of him as a lover, she replied 
in terms nearly similar to what she used to her 
friend Lizzy Edgar, on the occasion to which re- 
ference has just been made. 

All this evidenced weakness of mind as well 
as pride. She wishcd to be sought before she 
was won—at least, that was the language she 
used to herself. Hcr lover must come, like a 
knight of old, and sue on bended knee for favor 

Clinton observed the marked change in her 
Fortunately for his peace of- mind, he 


l 


manner. 
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was not so deeply in love as to be very seriously 
distressed. He had admired her beauty, her ac- 
complishments, and the winning grace of her 
manners; and more, had felt his heart beginning 
to warm towards her. But the charm with which 
she had been invested, faded away the moment 
the change of which we have spoken became ap- 
parent. He was not a man of strong, ungovern- 
able impulses; all his passions were under the 
control of right reason, and this gave him a clear 
judgment. Consequently, he was the last per- 
son in the world for an experiment such as Mar- 
garet Hubert was making. At first he thought 
there must be some mistake, and continued to 
offer the young lady polite attentions, coldly and 
distantly as they were received. He even went 
farther than his real feelings bore him out in 
going, and made particular advances, in order to 
be perfectly satistied that there was no mistake 
about her dislike or repugnance. 

But there was one thing which at first Clinton 
did not understand. It Frequently, 
when in company where Margaret was present, 
he would, if he turned his eyes suddenly upon 
her, find that she was looking at him with an ex- 
pression which told him plainly that he was not 
indifferent to her. ‘This occurred so often, and 
was so ofien attended with evident confusion on 
her part, that he began to have a suspicion of the 
real truth, and to feel disgust at so marked an ex- 
hibition of insincerity. Besides, the thought of 
being experimented upon in that way, did not in 
the least tend to soften his feelings towards the 
fair one. He believed in frankness, honesty and 
reciprocal sincerity. He liked a truthful, ingenu- 
ous mind, and turned instinctively from all arti- 
fice, coquetry or affectation. 

The game which Miss Hubert was playing 
had been in progress for only a short time, when 
her friend Lizzy Edgar, who was on terms of 
close intimacy, spent the day with her, occupying 
most of the time in preparation for a fancy ball 
that was to come off that night. The two young 
ladies attired themselves with much care, each 
with a view to effect. Margaret looked particu- 
larly to the assumption of a certain dignity, and 
her costume for the evening had been chosen 
with that end in view. A ruff, and her grand- 
mother’s rich silk brocade, did give to her tall 


was this. 


person all the dignity she could have desired. 

At the proper time, the father of Miss Hubert 
accompanied the young ladies to the ball, prepa- 
rations for which had for some time been in pro- 
gress. As soon almost as Margaret entered the 
room, her eyes began to wander about in search 
of Mr. Clinton. It was not long before she dis- 
covered him —not long before his eyes rested 
upon and recognized her stately figure. 

**If she be playing a part, as 1 more than half 
suspect,’’ said the young man to himself, “ her 
performance wil! end to-night, so far as I am con- 
cerned.”’ 

And with the remark, he moved towards that 
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part of the room where the two young ladies were 
standing. Lizzy returned his salutation with a 
frank and easy grace, bu: Margaret drew herself 
up coldly, and replied to his remarks with brief 
formality. Clinton remained with them only 
long enough to pass a few compliments, and then 
moved away and mingled with the crowd in ano- 
ther part of the large saloon, where the gay com- 
pany were assembled. During the next hour, he 
took occasion now and then to search out Mar- 
garet in the crowd, and more than once he found 
that her eyes were upon him. 

‘**Once more,’’ he said, crossing the room and 
going up to where she was leaning upon the arm 
of an acquaintance. 

‘“* May I have the pleasure of dancing with you 
in the next set ?”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ replied Margaret, with un- 
bending dignity; ‘‘I am already engaged.’’ 

Clinton bowed and turned away. The fate of 
the maiden was sealed. She had carried her ex- 
periment too far. As the young man moved 
across the room, he saw Lizzy Edgar sitting alone, 
her face lit up with interest as she noted the va- 
rious costumes, and observed the ever-forming 
and dissolving tableaux that filled the saloon, and 
presented to the eye a living kaleidoscope. 

‘‘Alone,”’ he said, pausing before the warm- 
hearted, even-tempered girl. 

** One cannot be alone here,’ she replied, with 
a sweet smile irradiating her countenance. ‘What 
a fairy scene it is,’’ she added, as her eyes wan- 
dered from the face of Clinton and again fell upon 
the brilliant groups around them. 

“Have you danced this evening ?’’ asked Clin- 
ton. 

“In one set,’ answered Lizzy. 

“Are you engaged for the next in which you 
may feel disposed to take the floor ?”’ 

*“* No, sir.”’ 

“Then may I claim you for my partner ?’’ 

‘If it is your pleasure to do so,’’ replied Lizzy, 
smiling. 

In a cotillon formed soon afterward in that part 
of the room, were Margaret Hubert and her sweet 
friend Lizzy Edgar. Margaret had a warmer 
color on her cheeks than usual, and her dignity 
towered up into an air of haughtiness, all of which 
Clinton observed. Its effect was to make his heart 
cold towards her, instead of awakening an ardent 
desire to win a proud and distant beauty. 

In vain did Margaret look for the young man 
to press forward, the moment the cotillon dis- 
solved, and claim her for the next. He lingered 
by the side of Miss Edgar, more charmed with 
her than he had ever been, until some one else 
came and engaged the hand of Miss Hubert. ‘The 
disappointed and unhappy girl now unben: herself 
from the cold dignity that had marked her bear- 
ing since her entrance into the ball-room, and 
sought to win him to her side by the flashing 
brilliancy of her manners; but her efforts were 


unavailing. Clinton had felt the sweeter, purer, 
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stronger attractions of one free from all artifice ; 
and when he left her side, he had no wish to pass 
to that of one whose coldness had repelled, and 
whose haughtiness had insulted him. 


On the next day, when Lizzy called upon her 


friend, she found her in a very unhappy state of 


mind. As to the ball and the people who attend- 
ed, she was exceedingly captious in all her re- 
marks. When Clinton was mentioned, she spoke 
of him with a sneer. 
take her. 


fensive, she was at a loss to imagine, and honestly 


Lizzy hardly knew how to 
Why the young man should be so of- 


came to the conclusion that she had been mis- 
taken in her previons supposition that Margaret 
really felt an interest in him. 

A few evenings only elapsed before Clinton 
called upon Miss Edgar, and from that time 
visited her regularly. An offer of marriage was 
the final result. This offer Lizzy accepted. 

The five or six months that elapsed from the 


time Clinton became particular in his attentions 


to Miss Edgar, until he formally declared himself 


a lover, passed with Margaret Hubert in one long- 
continued and wild struggle with her feelings. 
Conscious of her error, and madly conscious, be- 
cause conviction had come too late, she wrestled 
vigorously, but in vain, with a passion that, but 
for her own folly, would have met a free and full 
return. Lizzy spoke to her of Clinton’s marked 
attentions, but did not know how, like heavy and 
painful strokes, every word she uttered fell upon 
her heart. She saw that Margaret was far from 
being happy, and often tenderly urged her to tell 
the cause, 
her sufferings. 

At last Lizzy told her, with a glowing cheek, 
that Clinton had owned his love for her, and 
claimed her hand in marriage. For some mo- 
ments after this communication was made, Mar- 
Her heart trembled 
faintly in her bosom and almost ceased to beat; 


garet could offer no reply. 


but she rallied herself, and concealed what she 
felt under warm congratulations. Lizzy was de- 
ceived, though in her friend’s manner there was 
something that she could not fully comprehend. 

‘“* You must be my bridesmaid,”’ said the happy 
girl, a month or two afterwards. 

‘““Why not choose some one else?’’ asked 
Margaret. 

‘Because I love you better than any friend I 
have,”’ replied Lizzy. putting an arm around the 
neck of Margaret and kissing her. 

** No, no; | cannot—I cannot !’’ was the unex- 
pressed thought of Margaret—while something 
like a shudder went over her. But the eyes of 
her friend did not penetrate the sad secret of her 
heart. 


Come, dear, say yes. Why do you hesitate? 


I would hardly believe myself married if you 


but little dreamed of the real nature of 
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were not by my side when the nuptial pledge 
was given.”’ 

“It shall be as you wish,’’ replied Margaret. 

“Perhaps you misunderstood me,”’ said Lizzy, 
playfully ; ‘I was not speaking of my funeral, but 
of my wedding.”’ 

This sportive sally gave Margaret an opportu- 
nity to recover herself, which she did promptly ; 
and never once, from that time until the wedding 
day of her friend arrived, did she by look or word 
betray what was in her heart. 

Intense was the struggle that went on in the 
mind of Margaret Hubert. But it was of no 
avail; she loved Clinton with a wild intensity 
that was only the more fervid from its hopeless- 
But pride and a determined will concealed 
what neither could destroy 

At last the wedding night of Lizzy Edgar ar- 
rived, and a large company assembled to witness 
the holy rite that was to be performed, and to ce- 


ness. 


lebrate the occasion with appropriate festivities. 
Margaret, when the morning of that day broke 
coldly and drearily upon her, felt so sad at heart 
that she wept, and, weeping, wished that she 
could die. There had been full time for reflec- 
tion since, by her own acts, she had repulsed one 
in whom her heart felt a deep interest, and re- 
pulsed him with such imprudent force that he 
returned to her again. Suffering had 
chastened her spirit, although it could not still 
the throbbings of pain. As the time approached 
when she must stand beside her friend and listen 
to vows of perpetual love that she would have 
given all the world, were it in her possession, to 
hear as her own, she felt that she was about en- 
tering upon a trial for which her strength would 


never 


be little more than adequate. 

But there was no retreatnow. The ordeal had 
to be passed through. At last the time of trial 
came, and she descended with her friend, and 
stood up with her before the minister of God, 
who was to say the fitting words and receive the 
solemn vows required in the marriage covenant. 
From the time Margaret took her place on the 
floor, she felt her power over herself failing. Most 


} 


earnestly did she struggle for calmness and self- 
control, but the very fear that inspired this strug- 
gle made it ineffectual. When the minister, ina 
deeply impressive voice, said, ‘‘{ pronounce you 
husband and wife,’’ her eyes grew dim, and her 
limbs trembled and failed; she sunk forward, and 
was only kept from falling by the arm of the mi- 
nister, which was extended in time to save her. 
* . * * > * * 

Twenty years have passed since that unhappy 
evening, and Margaret Hubert is yet unmarried. 
It was long before she could quench the fire that 
had burned so fiercely in her heart. When it 
did go out, the desolate hearth it left remained 
ever after cold and dark. 
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PALACE. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tuis fine picture of the palace where the chief 
ruler of the proud and powerful Republic of 


Venice resided during a long course of ages, 
suggests the story of that unique government. 

In this era of uprising republics, it may be in- 
teresting to trace the course of this government, 
the longest cootinued under the republican name 
the world has ever known. 

The first settlers on the islands of the Lagune 
were governed by magistrates sent from Padua. 
After Padua was devastated by the Huns and 
other barbarians in the filth century, the colonists 
of the Lagune, being left to themselves, each 
island elected a magistrate called atribune. An 
annual selection was made of seven from among 
these tribunes, who constituted the government 
of the whole community. A council of forty 
persons, chosen by the general assembly of the 
people, had the legislative and judicial powers. 

As population and wealth increased, and the 
community was threatened by hostile neigh- 
bors, it was found necessary to concentrate and 
strengthen the executive, and a chief magistrate 
for life was elected by the assembly of the people, 
and was called doge, a corruption of dux, as he 
was also general of the armed force. The first 
doge, Paolo Luca Anafesto, was elected in 697. 
The third doge, Orso Ippato, elected in 724, made 
war against the Longobards, and took Ravenna, 
which he restored to the Byzantine emperor, 
who, as a reward for this service, granted to the 
republic a tract on the coast of the mainland as 
far south as the river Adige. This first conti- 
nental possession of Venice, being afterwards en- 
larged, was called Dogedo. 

The successes of Orso inspired the people 
with jealousy, and he was assassinated in 737. 
The office of doge was at the same time abro- 
gated, and an annual magistrate substituted, but 
the fifth of these was imprisoned on some charge, 
and his eyes were put out. From that time till 
1172, about forty doges ruled in succession, nearly 
one-half of whom died a violent death, or were 
deposed, exiled, or had their eyes put out, some- 
times by regular trial before the council of forty, 
and sometimes by popular insurrection. The 
Juarantia, or Council of Forty, which exercised 
the government during the interregna, assumed 
by degrees the power of electing a doge, in order 
to put a stop to the frequently-recurring tumult 
and anarchy; the choice, however, was subject 
to confirmation by the assembly of the people. 
The first doge thus elected was Lebatiano Ziani, 
in 1172, and the Forty made him swear to a new 
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constitution or fundamental law, by which, in- 
stead of the general assembly of the people, the 
sovereign power was veste d in a great council of 
470 citizens, elected for one year, but capable of 
These were chosen by 
twelve electors, two for each sestine, or district, 


indefinite re-election. 


of the city of Venice alone, who were themselves 
appointed by the inhabitants of their respective 
districts, the other islands and territories of the 
republic having no part in the elections. The 
great council was to appoint six individuals, who 
were to be the doge’s counsellors, without whos 
concurrence no act of the doge should be valid. 
This council was afterwards called ‘La Sig- 
noria.”” In important cases, the doge was to 
consult with another council of sixty members, 
called Pregedi, or “‘requested,’’ taken also from 
the great council. ‘This is the body which, in 
course of time, became invested with all ‘the 
powers of the state, and is generally known by 
the name of the Venetian Senate. 

The citizens of Venice, weary of tumult, and 
being secured in the exclusive right of furnishing 
the members of the great council, seem to have 
willingly acquiesced in the constitutional changes, 
and a distribution of golden pieces made by the 
new doge served to gratily the populace. 

About a century after, another organic change 
took place. Pietro Gradenigo, being elected 
doge in 1289, by the influence of the aristocracy, 
proposed a law—which passed the great council 
after much opposition—that no one in future 
should be eligible to sit in that assembly except 
those who then had a seat in it, or whose fathers, 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers, had been 
members of it. The number of the members 
was no longer limited to four hundred and se- 
venty. 

In 1319 a new law passed the great council, by 
which that assembly declared itself permanent 
and hereditary, all the members who were then 
sitting in it (about six hundred) remaining for life 
in possession of their seats—their sons who were 
above twenty-five being also admitted, and their 
descendants after them, to the exclusion of all 
other families. This decree, known as “la ser- 
rata del maggior consiglio,’’ established an heredi- 
tary and exclusive aristocracy in Venice, which 
lasted till the end of the republic. 

The confirmation of the doge by the people 
was henceforth dispensed with. He became 
merely a state pageant, the servant of the coun- 
cils, which had the power of trying, deposing, and 
even sentencing him to death. They took from 
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him all military or naval command, his children 
were excluded from every office of state, and he 
had no patronage except the 
the Cathedral of St. Mark. 


prebendal stalls of 
The doge was presi- 


dent by right of all the councils, with a double 


OF NAPOLEON. 


ao 


or casting vote. He was simply addressed by 
the title of Messor Doge. 

Manin, the last doge, abdicated when Bona- 
parte took possession of the republic. As Venice 
has lately shaken off the Austrian rule, a new 


doge may now be expected. 





THE 


BY W. 


Ir is said by Dr. O’ Meara, in his “ Voice from 
St. Helena,”’ 


frequently upon the prot 


p. 160,) that Napoleon conversed 


ability of another Revo- 
lution in France. ‘‘Ere twenty years have 
elapsed, when I am dead and buried,” said he, 


you will witness another Revolution in France. 


It is impossible that twenty-nine millions of 


Frenchmen can live contented under the yoke of 


sovereigns imposed upon them by foreigners, and 
against whom they have fought and bled for 
} ' | ” 


nearly thirty years. Can you blame the French 
for not being willing to submit to the yoke of such 
animals as Monchenu?’’ Napoleon died at St. 
Helena, on the 5th May, 1821. In July 1830, 
the revolution followed which, throwing ofl 
yoke of on stituted 


for it the sway of another, which, more subtl 


+} 
tile 


Bourbons, su! 


branch of the 


seems to have been not less reckless. The 
demonstration was made much within the time 
predicted by Napoleon. But the revolution was 


a fact only partially accomplished. 


. : : 
nether that 





of 1848, which may be assumed, at least, to be 


likely to relieve France wholly from the Bourbon 
domination, will place her in the condition which 


she desires, or which is desirable ill 


for her, 
depend, perhaps, on two things—the limitation 


WwW 


of the right of suffrage, and the 


advent of some 
. sanal ley } al 
great man, equally wise and courageous, who will 


meet the exigency. At all events, the prophecy 


of Napoleon is accomplished; and justifies us in 


the publication of the following verses, which 


were written in 1830. 
But Las Casas has, in his Journal 





the same effect, which is even more significant and 


At ‘ 
literal. This passage, as offensive to royalty, has 
been suppressed in both the French and English 
editions. “In less than fifteen years from the 


present time,”’ said the Emperor Napoleon to me 
one day, as we stood viewing the sea, from a rock 
which overhangs the road, ‘‘ the whole European 
Ri 


Revolution, until every nation becomes acquaint- 


system will be changed. volution will succeed 


ed with its individual right Depend upon it, 
the people of Europe will not long submit to b 
governed by these bands of petty Sovereigns, 
these aristocratic Cabinets. I was wrong in re- 
But 
J did it to give splendor to the Throne, and refine- 


1* 


establishing the Order of Nobles in France. 
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MORE SIMMS 


ment to the manners of the people, who were fast 
ae 
The 


remains of the feudal system will vanish before the 


sinking into barbarism since the Re volution. 


Sun of Knowledge. The people have only to know 
that all power emanates from themselves, in order 
to assert their rights toa share in their respective 
This will be 


governments. 


the case even with 


the Boors of Russia. Yes, Las Casas, you may 
but I shall be cold in my 


grave, when that colossal but ill-cemented empire 


live to see the time, 


will t 


> 
ve 


e split into as many Sovereignties, perhaps 
publics, as there are | 


1ordes or tribes which 


compose it. 


And deem’st thou that France, in her free sunny valleys, 
And the people so gal 
Will 


Aud waves her proud ensign in triumph afar 


aut in peace and in war, 
slumber supinely when Liberty rallies, 


Content in her chains, and unconscious of glory, 





Untroubled by shame, and unfit to be free, 
Sha mm. already immortal in story 
To the tyrants they've fought with so long, bend the 
knee? 


it not, stranger, though now they dissemble, 


weakened in fight, and by fraud overthrown, 


»mble 
Whom for thirty long years they have fought with 
alone: 
Then who shall 
When 
With one spirit endued 


resist the fierce strength of that power 
her millions of freemen in might shall advance, 


at the same giorious hour, 


To strike for the honor and freedom of France! 


Believe 
Tk 


not that long, ‘neath the shroud of dishonor, 


r national spirit shall slumber in shame ; 





Already the day-star is bursting upon her, 
And guiding her feet back to glory and fame; 
No spot on her shield nd no stain on her story, 


No chain on her wrist 1 no cloud on her brow, 





Through the mists of the future, I welcome her glory, 


though it were now! 


As bright and as perfect as 


She will blush for her shame; she will rise with the terror 


The wrath and the power of Freedom, alike; 








And dearly the Tyrant sha!! pay for his error, 
And firmly and fairly shall Liberty strike 
No lip shall reprove them, no power subdue them, 


No folly 


They shall strike 


mislead them; but, firm as the shore, 


for their rights, and the nations shall 
view them 


Assert their freedom, and taking no more 
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THE REVOLUTION. 


ELLET 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1847, by L. A. Gopey, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 


of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


DEBORAH SAMSON. 


Whew the lapse of years shall have invested 
the period of the Revolution with the coloring of 
poesy. and the novelist shall seek his materials in 
the romance of American 
and deeds of the subject of this notice, will per- 


history, the heroism 
haps afford the groundwork of a tragedy or a 
latter sort has already 
been constructed upon this foundation; a produc- 
““ The 


Massachusetts 


novel. Something of the er 


tion, half tale, half biogr: phy, entitled 
Female Review,’’ 
about the commencement of the present century. 


ind a copy; but have 


published in 


I have not been able to { 
been told that it was not in any measure reliable 
as a statement of facts, and that the heroine had 
repeatedly expressed her displeasure at the re- 
presentation of herself, which she “ did not at all 
recognize.’’ ‘The of her 
furnished by the kindness of a lady who knew 
her personally,* and has often listened with thril- 


present account is 


ling interest, to the animated descriptions given 

by herself of her exploits and adventures. 
Though not comparable, certainly, to the 

“‘glorious prophetess’’ in whom France triumph- 


ed— 


“the maid with helméd head, 
Like a war goddess, fair and terrible—” 


for the dignity and splendor with which religious 
enthusiasm, the zeal of a chivalrous and super- 
stitious age, and the wonderful success of her 
mission invested her—it cannot be denied, that 
this romantic girl exhibited something of the 
same spirit with the lowly herds-maid, who, 
amidst the round of her humble duties, felt her- 
self inspired with resolution to go forth and do 
battle in her country’s cause; exchanging her 
peasant’s garb for the mail, and the helmet, and 
the sword. She could plead, it is true, no visions 
of the holy mother meek and beautiful, of warrior 


voice le ss 


angels bearing lilies—nor a mandate 
floating with unearthly melodies on the midnight 
breeze, in vindication of her strange course; but 
there is something moving and interesting in the 
aspect of the enthusiasm fostered in her secret 
soul, which, after struggling with obstructions 
and depressions, at length impelled her to the 


actual accomplishment of what she had pondered 


*A niece of Captain Tisdale, upon whom Robert at- 


tended in the army for some months 
i) 


in day-dreams. The very impediments she had 
to overcome, and which caused her to hide her 
feeling, are testimonies of its power; while the 
ignorance and error mingled with this enthusiasm, 
should increase our sympathy without diminish- 
ing the share of admiration we would bestow, 
had it been evinced in a more becoming manner. 

Several instances are mentioned in the history 
of the war, in which female courage was dis- 
playe d by actions pertaining to the stronger sex. 
The story of Molly Pitcher, who served at her 
dead husband's gun, is familiar to many ; and the 
resolution of Congress is on record, in which 
services of 


Fort 


mention made of the 
Corbin, at 
The exploit of Nancy Hart is still 


And many 


honorable is 
Margaret 
Washington. 
talked over at firesides in Georgia. 
examples were there of matrons, who, having 
suffered incredibly from the depredations and 
spoliations of the enemy, lost patience with the 


who was wounded 


insatiate Tories, and fought manfully for the last 
loaf of bread, or the last bed-quilt for their 
children. The same patriotic impulse was felt 
in this instance; and that it prompted to such 
extraordinary doings, was probably owing to cir- 
cumstances. 

Deborah Samson was the youngest child of 
poor parents, who lived in the county of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. Their poverty, rendered 
hopeless by pernicious habits, was the least of 
the evils suffered by the unfortunate children. 
Charity interposed to rescue them from the effects 
of evil example; they were removed from their 
parents, and placed in different families, where a 
prospect was afforded of their receiving proper 
care and instruction to fit them for maintaining 
Debo- 


rah found a home in the house of a respectable 


themselves when arrived at suitable age. 


farmer, whose wife, a well-disposed woman, be- 
stowed upon her as much attention as is common 
in such cases. The friendless and destitute girl 
was provided with comfortable food and clothing, 
and was kindly treated; but had none of the ad- 
vantages of education. Her keen feeling of this 
deprivation, and the efforts she made to repair 
the deficiency, show her possession of a mind 
naturally superior, and that judicious training 
might have fitted her to move in a more elevated 
sphere, and to promote in no insignificant degree, 
the good of society. There was none to teach 
her; but she seized every opportunity for acquir- 
ing knowledge. She borrowed books from the 
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children who passed the house in which she lived 
on their way to and from school, and persevered 
with untiring exertions, in her private studies, 
till she had learned to read tolerably well. She 
attempted no other branch of scholarship until, 
on the completion of her eighteenth year, the law 
released her from her indentures. 

Her first arrangement on becoming the mistress 
of her own movements, was to secure herself the 
advantages of instruction. The only way in 
which she could do this was by engaging to work 
in the family of a farmer one-half the time, in 
payment for her board and lodging, and attending 
the common district school in the neighborhood. 
Her improvement was rapid beyond example. 
In afew months she had acquired more know- 
ledge than many of her schoolmates had done in 
years; and was by them regarded as quite a 
prodigy of industry and attainment. She herself 
was surprised by her progress. 

Meantime, the 
The gloom that had accompanied 


Revolutionary struecle had 


commenced. 
storm, hung over the whole 


the outburst of the 
land ; the news of the carnage on the plains of 
Lexington—the sound of the cannon at Bunker's 
Hill, had reached every dwelling, and vibrated on 


The 


zeal and devotion in the cause of liberty and 


the heart of every patriot in New England. 


country, which had urged the men to quit their 


homes for the battle-field, found their way to a 


I Deborah, whose sympathy with 


female bosom. 
heroic achievements had been probably rendered 
more active by the studies she had pursued with 
such ardor. felt as if she would shrink from no 
effort or sacrifice in the cause which awakened 
all her enthusiasm. She entered with the most 
lively interest into every plan for the relief of the 
army; and bitterly regretted that as a woman she 
could do no more, and that she had not the privi- 


lege of a man, of shedding her blood for her 
country. 

We have no reason to believe that any selfish 
motives, or any consideration foreign to the 
purest patriotism, impelled her to the resolution 
of assuming male attire, and enlisting in the 
army. No desire of 
actuated her; for the private manner in which she 


ining applause could have 
quitted her home and associates, entrusting no 
one with her design. subjected her to surmises of 
a painful nature; and the careful preservation of 
her secret during the period of her military ser- 
vice, exonerates her from the least suspicion that 
she might have been urged to the step by an im- 
prudent attachment. It is very likely that her 
youthful imagination may have been kindled by 
the rumors of brave deeds that came to her ears, 
and that her visions of ‘“‘the camp’s stir and 
crowd and ceaseless ’larum’’ were colored richly 
by the hues of fancy. Curiosity to see and par- 
take of this varied war-life of which she had heard 
so much—the restlessness of ‘‘a heart unsouled 
and solitary’’—the consuming of energies which 


had no object to work upon, may have contributed 
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to the forming of her determination. It must be 
considered, too, that she was restrained by no con- 
sideration that could interfere with the project. 
Alone in the world, there were few to inquire 
what had become of her, and still fewer to care 
for her fate. She felt herself accountable to no 
human being. 

By keeping the district school for a summer 
term, she had amassed the sum of twelve doMars. 
She purchased a quantity of coarse fustian, and 
working at intervals when she could be secure 
from observation, made up a suit of men’s cloth- 
ing. Each article, as it was finished, was hid in 
a stack of hay. Having completed her prepara- 
tions, she announced her intention of going where 
she could obtain better wages for her labor. Her 
new clothes, and such articles as she wished to 
take with her, were tied in a bundle. The lonely 
girl departed; but went not far, probably only to 
the shelter of the nearest wood, before putting on 
the disguise she was so eager to assume. Al- 
though not beautiful, her features were animated 
and pleasing, and her figure, tall for a woman, 
was finely proportioned. As a man, she might 
have been called handsome; her general appear- 
ance was extremely prepossessing, and her man- 
ner calculated to inspire confidence. 

She now pursued her way to the American 
army, where she presented herself, in October 
1778, as a young man anxious to join his efforte 
to those of his countrymen in their endeavors to 
oppose the common enemy. Her acquaintances, 
meanwhile, supposed her engaged in service at 
a distance. Rumors of her elopement with a 
British soldier, and even of her death, were after- 
wards current in the neighborhood where she 
had resided ; but none were sufficiently interested 
to make such search for her as might have led to 
a discovery. 

Distrusting her own constancy, and resolute to 
continue in the service, notwithstanding any 
change of her inclination, she enlisted for the 
whole term of the war. She was received and 
enrolled in the army by the name of Robert 
Shirtliffe. She was one of the first volunteers in 
the company of Captain Nathan Thayer of Med- 
way, Massachusetts; and as the young recruit 
appeared to have no home or connections, the 
Captain gave her a home in his family until his 
company should be full, when they were to join 
the main army. 

We now find her performing the duties, and 
enduring the fatigues of military lif During 
the seven weeks she passed in the family of 
Captain Thayer, she had time both for experience 
and reflection; but in after years her constant 
declaration was that she never for one moment 
repented or regretted the step she had taken. Ac- 
customed to labor from childhood frequently upen 
the farm, and in out-door employment, she had 
acquired unusual vigor of constitution; her frame 
was robust, and of masculine strength; and hav- 
ing thus gained a degree of hardihood, she was 
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enabled to acquire great expertness and precision 
in the manual exercise, and to undergo what a 
female delicately nurtured would have found it 
impossible to endure. 
While in the house of 
young girl visiting his wife was much in the so- 
ciety of Deborah, or, as she was then called, 
Robert. perhaps 
priding herself on the conquest of the “ blooming 
soldier,’ she suffered her growing partiality to 
be perceived. Robert, on his part, felt a curiosity 
to learn by new experience, how soon a maiden’s 
fancy might be won; and had no scruples in pay- 
ing attentions to one so volatile and fond of flirta- 


Captain Thayer, a 


Coquettish by nature, and 


tion, with whom it was not likely the impression 
would be lasting. ‘This little piece of romance 


gave some uneasiness to the worthy Mrs. Thayer, 


who could not help observing that the liking of 


her fair visitor for Robert was not fully recipro- 
cated. She took an opportunity of remonstrating 
with the young soldier, and showed what unhap- 
piness might be the consequence of such folly, 
and how unworthy it was of a brave man to trifle 
with a girl’s feelings. The caution was taken in 
good part, and profited by; it is not known that 
the “ love passage’’ was continued, though Robert 
received at parting some tokens of remembrance, 
which were treasured as relics in after years. 
Soon after they had joined the company, the 


recruits were supplied with uniforms by a kind of 


lottery. That drawn by Robert did not fit; but 
taking needle and scissors, he soon altered it to 
suithim. To Mrs. Thayer’s expression of sur- 
prise at finding a young man so expert in using 
the implements of feminine industry, the answer 
was—that his mother having no girl, he had been 
often obliged to practise the seamstress’s art. 

For three years our heroine appeared in the 
character of a soldier, being part of the time em- 
ployed as a waiter in the family of Colonel Pat- 
terson. During this time, and in both situations, 
her exemplary conduct, and the fidelity with 
which her duties were performed, gained the ap- 
probation and confidence of, the officers. She 
was a volunteer in several hazirdous enterprises, 
and was twice wounded; the first time by a 
sword cut on the left side of the head. Many 
were the adventures she passed through; as she 
herself would often say, volumes might be filled 
with them. Sometimes placed unavoidably in 
circumstances in which she feared detection, she 
nevertheless escaped without the least suspicion 
being awakened among her comrades. The 
soldiers were in the habit of calling her ‘* Molly,”’ 
in playful allusion to her want of a beard; but 
not one of them ever dreamed that the gallant 
youth fighting by their side was in reality a fe- 
male. 

About four months after her first wound she 
received another severe one, being shot through 
the shoulder. Her first emotion when the ball 
entered, she described to be a sickening terror at 
the probability that her sex would be discovered. 





She felt that death on the battle-field were prefer- 
able to the shame that would overwhelm her, and 
ardently prayed that the wound might close her 
earthly campaign. But strange as it may seem, 
she escaped this time also unsuspected ; and soon 
recovering her strength, was able again to take 
her place at the post of duty, and in the deadly 
conflict. Her 
destined long to continue. She was seized 


immunity was not, however, 


with a brain fever, then prevalent among the 
For the few days that reason struggled 
against the disease, her sufferings were inde- 


soldiers. 


scribable; and most terrible of all, was the dread 
lest consciousness should desert her, and the secret 
she had guarded so carefully be revealed to those 
around her. 
and there could only ascribe her escape to the 


She was carried to the hospital, 


number of patients, and the negligent manner in 
which they were attended. Her case was con- 
sidered a hopeless one, and she perhaps received 
One day the 
physician of the hospital, inquiring—‘‘ How is 


less attention on this account. 


Robert ?’’ received from the nurse in attendance 
the answer—“ Poor Bob is gone.’’ The doctor 
went to the bed, and taking the hand of the youth 
supposed dead, found that the pulse was still 
feebly beating; attempting to place his hand on 
the heart, he perceived that a bandage was fast- 
ened tightly round the breast. ‘This was removed, 
and to his utter astonishment he discovered a 
female patient where he had least expected one! 

This gentleman was Dr. Binney, of Philadel- 
phia. With a prudence, delicacy and generosity, 
ever afterwards warmly appreciated by the un- 
fortunate sufferer, he said not a word of his dis- 
covery, but paid her every attention, and provided 
every comfort her perilous condition required. 
So soon as she could be removed with safety, he 
had her taken to his own house, where she could 
receive better care. His family wondered nota 
little at the unusual interest manifested for the 
poor invalid soldier. 

Here occurred another of those romances in 
real life which in strangeness surpass fiction. The 
doctor had a young and lovely niece, an heiress 
to considerable property, whose compassionate 
feelings led her to join her uncle in bestowing 
kindness on the friendless youth. Many censured 
the uncle’s imprudence in permitting them to be 
so much in each other’s society, and to take 
drives so frequently together. The doctor laugh- 
ed to himself at the warnings and hints he re- 
ceived, and thought how foolish the censorious 
would feel when the truth should come out. His 
knowledge, meanwhile, wes buried in his own 
bosom, nor shared even with the members of his 
family. ‘The niece was allowed to be as much 
with the invalid as suited her pleasure. Her 
gentle heart was touched by the misfortunes she 
had contributed to alleviate. The pale and me- 
lancholy soldier, for whose fate no one seemed to 
care, who had no possession in the world save his 


sword, who had suffered so much in the cause of 
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liberty, became dear to her. She saw his grati- 
tude for the benefits and kindness received; and 
knew by intuition that he would never dare as- 
pire to the hand of one so gifted by fortune. In 
the confiding abandonment of woman’s love, the 
fair girl made known her attachment, and offered 
to provide for the education of its object before 
marriage. Our heroine often declared that the 
moment in which she learned that she had un- 
wittingly gained the love of a being so guileless 
and devoted, was fraught with the keenest anguish 
she ever experienced. Inreturn for the hospitality 
and tender care that had been lavished upon her 
she had inflicted pain upon one she would have 
died to shield. Her former entanglement had 
caused no uneasiness; but this was a heart of a 
different mould, and too sacred in its pure devotion 
She was wretched 


in the consciousness of wrong. No way of amends 


to be trifled with or mocked. 


seemed open, except confession of her real cha- 
racter; and to that, though impelled by remorse 
and self-reproach, she could not bring herself. 
She merely said to the generous girl, that they 
would meet again. Though the possession of an 
education was ardently desired by her, she could 
not avail herself of the noble offer. Before her 
departure the young lady pressed on her accept- 
ance several articles of needful clothing, such as in 
those times many of the soldiers received from 
fair hands. All those were afterwards lost by the 
upsetting of a boat, except the shirt and vest 
Robert the These are still 
preserved as relics in the family. 

Her health being now nearly restored, the physi- 


had on at time. 


cian had a long conference with the commanding 
the company in Robert had 
This was followed by an order to the 


officer of which 
served. 
youth to carry a letter to General Washington. 

From 


the time of her removal into the doctor’s family, 


Her worst fears were now confirmed. 


she had cherished a misgiving, which soiucetimes 
amounted almost to certainty, that he had dis- 
When in 
with him, she anxiously watched his countenance ; 
but not a word or look indicated suspicion, and 
she had again flattered herself that she was safe 
When the order came for her to 


covered her deception. conversation 


from detection. 
deliver a letter into the hands of the commander- 
in-chief, she could no longer deceive herself. 
There remained no course but simple obedi- 
ence. When she presented herself for admission 
at the head-quarters of Washington, she trembled 
as she had never done before the enemy’s fire. 
Her heart sank within her; she strove in vain to 
collect and compose herself; it was the critical 
moment of her life. 
and suffering the tortures of 
was ushered into the presence of the chief. 


Overpowered with dread, 
uncertainty, she 
He 
noticed her extreme agitation, and supposing it 
to proceed from diffidence, kindly endeavored to 
reassure her. He then bade her retire with an 
attendant who was directed to offer her some re- 


freshment, while he read the communication of 


which she had been the bearer. 
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Within a short time she was again summoned 
into the presence of Washington. He said nota 
word, but handed her in silence a discharge from 
the service, putting into her hand at the same 
time a note containing a few brief words of advice, 
and a sum of money sufficient to bear her expenses 
to some place where she might finda home. The 
delicacy and forbearance thus observed affected 
her sensibly. ‘‘ How thankful’’—she has often 
said, ‘‘ was I to that great and good man who so 
kindly spared my feelings! He saw me ready to 
sink with shame; one word from him at that 
moment, would have crushed me to the eartb. 
But he spoke no word—and I blessed him for it.’’ 

After the termination of the war, she married 
Benjamin Gannett, of Sharon. When Washing- 
ton was President, she received a letter inviting 
Robert Shirtliffe, or rather Mrs. Gannett, to visit 
the seat of Congress was then in 
session, and during her stay at the capital, a bill 
was passed granting her a pension in addition to 
certain lands, which she was to receive as an 
acknowledgment of her services to her country 
in a military capacity. She was invited to the 
houses of several of the officers, and to parties 
given in the city; attentions which manifested 
the high estimation in which she was there held. 

In 1805 she was living in comfortable circum- 
stances; the wife of a respectable farmer, and 
the mother of three fine, intelligent children, the 
eldest of whom was a youth of nineteen. The 
Dedham Register, dated December 1820, states 
that, during the late session of the court, Mrs. 
Gannett had presented for renewal her claims 
for services rendered the country as a revolution- 
She was at that time about sixty- 


government. 


ary soldier. 
two; and is described as possessing a clear un- 
derstanding and general knowledge of passing 
events; as being fluent in speech, delivering her 
sentiments in correct language, with deliberate 
and measured accent; easy in her deportment, 
affable in her manners, and robust and masculine 
in her appearance. She was recognized on her 
appearance at the court by many persons belong- 
ing to the county, who were ready to testify to 
her services. The brief account added of the life 
of this extraordinary woman, was copied into 
many of the papers of the day, and appears in 
‘Principles and Acts of the Revolution.”’ 

It is but a few years since she passed from the 
stage of human life. The career to which her 
patriotism urged her, cannot be commended as 
an example to any of her sex ; but her exemplary 
conduct after the first step had been taken will go 
far to plead her excuse. 

Errata.—Mrs. Martha Bratton, of whom a 
sketch was given among the “ Heroic Women of 
the Revolution,’’ was not a native of Pennsyl- 
vania but of Rowan, North Carolina. The “ in- 
strument of death’’ with which she was threaten- 
ed, was a reaping hook, which one of Huck’s 
soldiers seized and brought in from the piazza, 
where it hung. E. F. E. 
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BATTLE OF THE LA! 


BY ALEXANDRE 


WHEN ‘gainst the Turks, the Greeks in arms arose, 
Apolio and the Muses earthward hied, 

Arrayed in all their terrors, to oppose 
The languages of courts, that were allied 





In sacred bond  extermina 
In which the “ blind old man of Scio” sung 





> the tongue 


Who caused the strife? "Twas tyranny, in rage, 
That Greek moved royal subjects to rebel. 

She, to expunge that speech from nature’s page, 
And popular disturbances to quell, 

“ A holy lingual coalition” made 


Paint, Muse, the progress of the speech-crusade. 


The war against the people's voice renowned, 


Whose thrilling words the noblest thoughts inspire, 


And on the lips of freedom’s friends are found, 
Must I fight over with Pieria’s lyre 
Then nerve me, Jove, to celebrate the fray 


In all its bright, multisonous display! 


Earth to her centre shook when, from the tomb, 
Rushed Hellas, uttering the Orthian cry! 

Proud tyrants trembled, while their vassals’ doom 
Canaris wrote in flashes on the sky; 

And brave Bozzaris, with his thunder-tone, 

Started the jewels from Oppression’s throne. 


Monarchs “the Oriental Question” asked : 

Hellenians answered with exploding mine— 
A mode of answering which severely tasked 

Each king’s reviewers shielding “ right divine”— 
And calling Grecia’s tribes “ an outlawed race,” 
Which once the sultan governed “ by God’s grace!” 
Achwa’s sky became the scene of tongues, 

That, high above the roar of cannon, hurled 
Their sophistry from adamantine lungs, 

To drive the freeman’s idiom from the world. 
Though they were valiant, yet they vainly stormed 
The tongue of tongues Olympus’ echoes formed! 


Defeated Despotism crossed the deep; 
She visited Posidon’s farthest shores, 

Passed over mountains at a single leap, 
Gathered new languages in troops by scores, 
In hopes that numbers would increase her might 

T’ extirpate Grecia’s dialects in fight. 


Not tongues alone, but common jargons, cants 
And philosophic glotts, as volunteers, 

Were rushing from their dark, secluded haunts, 
Saluting her with hoarse, discordant cheers. 

All geniuses of speech, whate’er their name, 

Came forth in hope of everlasting fame. 


Then Despotism’s subjects, pale and wan, 
Rose, and had hurled her from her bloody throne, 
If she had not put Freedom's bonnet on, 
And called upon them in a whining tone. 
They pitied then the hypocrite, and cried— 
“Oh, empress, may thy sway spread far and wide |” 
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Soon Despotism, strengthening their cheins, 
No longer feared rebellion from that source ; 
She put her helm on, loosed her charger’s reins, 
And sped through sky to Hellas with her force; 
Then o’er Corcyra stopped to range her bands 
And give them her particular commands. 


She, from her cushion, rose to make a speech, 
Hailed ere its birth by thunders of applause: 
“ Most potent armies, you are sworn to teach 
Respect for Despotism’s glorious cause ! 
Ye coalescent speech-powers, overthrow 


The tongue of Solon!” (Shouts of “ We'll do so.”) 


“ Your triumph day is come, resistless tongues ; 

Ye will protect resplendent crownéd heads, 
Assisted by your adamantine lungs!” 

(Immense applause.) “ Your fame its lightning sheds 
On earth!” (Tremendous cheering.) “Fire your guns! 
Destroy the tongue of demagogues at once!” 

(A tempest of applause now shook the sky; 

The speaker waited till the shouting ceased, 

And then resumed, while tears bedimmed her eye 

“ Your laurels flourish all along the East! 

Rush in the wake of Providence to fight! 
Strike, strike like angels for your ‘god and right!” 


The plaudits swelled so loud that echo burst! 
The orator sat in her car and smiled; 

Her soul in perfect rapture was immersed; 
Her speech a masterpiece by all was styled; 

Her eloquence without a single fault! 


She now gave orders for the grand assault. 


The troops refused the contest to begin 

Without a prayer addressed to Father Jove 
First, pompous Despotism could but grin, 

Then gravity resumed, looked meek above, 
Softly petitioned Jesus for success, 
And then stretched forth her bloody hands to bless! 


She wept while calling favors down from heaven. 
How well the hypocrite played the devout! 
The benediction hardly had been given, 
When all her armies raised a mighty shout. 
Fanaticism plied her brazen lungs 
And swelled the chorus of th’ embattled tongues 


The monster Hecatonglott, Drogman-King, 

Whose hundred mouths encircled quite his head, 
And who did tyrauny’s interpreting, 

Now made the welkin ring with notes of dread. 
His polyglott hurra annoyed Jove’s ears, 
And drowned th’ eternal music of the spheres! 


The charge to give, not one of those whose yell 
So shook the concave was at last prepared. 
They were not daunted; every one looked well; 
But war had not been formally declared! 
When, hark! a shot came from the Grecian van— 
War then deciared they, and to battle ran. 











THE CLUB 


HOUSE. 


BY EDWARD POOLE. 


In one of those dreary months at the conclu- 
sion of the year, I had been detained by the 
transaction of some business until a late hour. 
On opening the door to retire, the aspect of affairs 
was anything but promising. A slight, drizzling 
rain, accompanied with a fog, made all around 
appear to weep in sympathy. ‘The gas lights, 
peeping through the mist with a dim, hazy hue, 
rendered the darkness still more visible: a death- 
like silence reigned; not a sound was heard ex- 
cept that of my footsteps, clanging upon the satu- 
rated pavement. On a sudden, a mansion bril- 
liantly illuminated appeared in view, the light 
being more conspicuous from its contrast to the 
surrounding gloom. I stopped to listen for the 
sounds of revelry that I expected to hear proceed 
from it, but all was silent; and a vivid imagina- 
tion might have converted the scene into a re- 
semblance to those tales of enchantment so de- 
lightful to the youthful reader. 

While thus lost in conjecture, the door opened, 
and a young man, banging it to with extreme 
violence, ran rapidly down the steps. The agita- 
tion of his manner attracted my attention, as, 
with unsteady step, totally regardless of the 
weather, and seemingly under great excitement, 
he pursued his way with so much celerity, that I 
found it difficult to keep pace with him, until, ar- 
riving at his home, he let himself in with a pri- 
vate key. 

There was nothing in the occurrence that, on 
ordinary occasions, would have excited my curi- 
osity; but the lonely hour of the night, together 
with the agitated manner of the young gentleman, 
made such an impression on my mind, that I 
could not divest myself of an interest in his wel- 
fare, and an insatiable desire to save him from 
some unforeseen evil that my fertile imagination 
had conjured up. 

Upon inquiring, the next day, as to the charac- 
ter of the house I have described, I found, to my 
regret, that it was a private club house. Subse- 
quently, an intimate acquaintance of the young 
gentleman related to me a scene of domestic sor- 
row, in which he bore too conspicuous a part. 

Few young men had commenced their career 
in life with brighter prospects of happiness than 
did Henry Manvers, the subject of our narrative. 
The only son of a wealthy father, who was a 
widower, no expense had been spared in the cul- 
tivation of his mind. When he left college, he 
was considered to be one of the most intellectual, 
and highly gifted scholars that had ever emanated 


from the institution. His intelligence and talents, 


added to a handsome person and engaging man- 
ners, had rendered him a welcome guest in both 
social and literary circles. To those of his own 
age he was an object of peculiar attraction, not 
so much for his wealth, as for an undeviating 
good temper, which rendered him a universal fa- 
vorite. 

Soon after he had obtained his majority, it was 
his good fortune to meet, at a private party, a 
young lady, Miss Maria Melmoth, whose conver- 
sational powers first attracted him to her side. 
A short intercourse soon convinced him that her 
person, though beautiful, was far inferior to the 
purity of her mind, and the high moral tone of 
A mutual attachment was the 
necessary result of an intercourse between two 
such gified beings. Henry, therefore, upon de- 
claring his sentiments, was referred to her pa- 
rents for their approval. Consent was easily 
obtained where parents anxiously desired the 
union, and the marriage was shortly afterwards 
solemnized to the delight of all interested. As 
had been previously arranged, the newly-married 
couple departed next day, tospend the honeymoon 
on the chivalric and classic shores of France and 
Italy. 

The passage across the Atlantic was completed 
without any other result than that, which usually 


her sentiments. 


assails young voyagers. 

In Paris, they stayed sufficiently long to attend 
the most enlightened literary soirées, visit the 
most remarkable places, and view the works of 
art that had been accumulated by the most ex- 
traordinary man of the present age. 

From France, they extended their journey 
through Switzerland, and eventually became do- 
miciled at Rome, to realize the fairy dreams that 
had filled their young imaginations. 

Determined to see the Coloseum in its greatest 
beauty, they waited until “the moon had filled 
her orb,’’ when, all enthusiasm, they drove to 
contemplate the ruin, that had once resounded to 
the voices of one hundred thousand Romans, as- 
sembled to view the cruel pastimes prepared for 
their amusement. 

While Henry was in the act of explaining the 
arrangement of the theatre, a violent blow and 
fall were heard immediately behind them. When 
Maria turned to ascertain its cause, she perceived 
a man standing close to them with a club in his 
hand, and another prostrate on the ground. 
Throwing her arms around her husband with a 
shriek, that made the vast ruin ring, she cried— 
Reassured, however 
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‘**Spare, oh, spare him!’ 
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by the peaceful demeanor of the gentleman, her 
fears gradually subsided. 

“Be under no alarm, madam,”’ said the gen- 
tleman, “‘the danger has now passed. Neverthe- 
less, 1 would advise you to quit the place in- 
stantly, lest the ruffian should return with other 
accomplices.”’ 

“We will take your advice, sir,’’ said Henry ; 
‘and as our carriage is close by, would be happy 
to convey our deliverer home.’’ 

The proposal being accepted, the carriage pro- 
ceeded towards the city, and on alighting, cards 
were mutually exchanged. That left in the hands 
of Henry, bore the name of D’ Orville. 

Grateful to the preserver of her husband's life, 
Maria endeavored to sleep. 
recurred after each waking moment, in which the 


Dreams, however, 


scene was again and again re-enacted, D’ Orville 
appearing to her disturbed vision as the actual 
assassin. So indelible an had, in 
consequence, been made upon her mind, that 
when she received him the next morning, an un- 
conscious shudder pervaded her whole frame, and 
she felt more disposed to repel than receive his 
congratulations. But her better feelings pre- 
vailed, and she cast from her the idle fantasies of 
an unquiet sleep, ashamed of the feelings that 


impression 


could intervene without any ostensible cause. 

Mr. D’ Orville, after the usual congratulations, 
gave an explanation of the occurrence of the pre- 
vious night. 

“It was my good fortune that led me to visit 
the Coloseum for purposes similar to your own, 
when, observing a man creeping stealthily to- 
wards you with the evident intention of assassi- 
nation and robbery, | followed him closely to 
frustrate his design; and just at the moment 
the stiletto was raised to inflict the wound, I 
felled him to the ground; but he soon recovered 
and fled.—As you are, I perceive, strangers, per- 
mit me to be your cicerone during your stay, 
and point out to your notice all that is inte- 
resting, as my long residence in Rome happily 
affords me the ability.’’ 

Mr. D’ Orville also stating himself to be an 
American, and from the same city as tuemselves, 
Alier visit- 
ing all that was requisite to be seen, Mr. O. ac- 
companied them as a traveling companion to 
Naples, during which journey his blandness of 
manner and perfect knowledge of the country, 
served to cement the friendship commenced un- 


an intimacy was soon established. 


der such auspicious circumstances. 

At Naples, D’Orville contrived, though not 
ostensibly, to take Henry to those places where 
gambling constituted the principal amusement; 
especially to the palaces of the nobility, who de- 
rive their subsistence principally from that source. 

The apparent respectability of the visitors ex- 
cited no fears in the bosom of Maria, or alarm in 
Henry, it being an understood practice for every 
visitor to play for something, however trifling. 
The frequent cautions given by D’Orville to 
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Henry as to the extent of his play, and the con- 
sequences of too frequent indulgence, tended still 
more to lull the apprehensions of any sinister de- 
sign, but rather to increase the friendship already 
It was, however, perceptible, that 
although these cautions were frequently given, 
no attempt was made to prevent his attendance 
on the table, until Maria herself became alarmed 
at such frequent absences, and remonstrated 
against their repetition. ‘Thus admonished, 
Henry for a few evenings remained by her side ; 
but the fascination of play had taken deeper root 
than he expected. Finding himself, then, fast 
giving way to his infatuation, he resolutely deter- 
mined to quit Europe, and return to America. 
Mr. D’ Orville having resolved also to return, the 
three embarked, on the first opportunity, and ar- 
rived safely at their native shore. 

Henry’s father dying shortly after, the whole 
of his fortune devolved upon him; the settlement 
of which occupied him for some considerable 
time. ‘The subsequent confinement of Maria to 
her chamber, on the birth of her first child, left 
him entirely disengaged. 

Mr. D’ Orville, of whom it will now be neces- 
sary to speak, was the son of a retired merchant, 
and with a sister shared the affections of his pa- 


subsisting. 


rents. On completing his collegiate course, he 
sent on his travels to Europe, to com- 
plete his education. With a mind, even at so 
early an age, corrupt and sensual, and being un- 
der no restraint from parental authority, he had 
entered fully into all the dissipation so prevalent 


had been 


in that region. His losses at the gaming-table 
had far exceeded the liberal allowance granted 
for his expenses. Finding that his father refused 
to pay the bills drawn on him for these gambling 
transactions, he was necessitated to enter into 
every species of chicanery and villainy to meet 
His mind had be- 


come, in consequence, completely vitiated, and 


the demands of his creditors. 


whatever good dispositions he possessed at his 
outset, had been totally obliterated by his vicious 
courses. Of all companions he was the most 
dangerous, as his wel] formed person and insinu- 
ating manners so veiled the bad propensities of 
his heart, as to be imperceptible to all but his 
associates in crime. 

D’ Orville had seen Henry at a soirée in Paris, 
and upon inquiry, found that he was a young man 
exactly suited for his purpose. Jit was not his 
object, however, to make his acquaintance where 
he was so well known, and he had, consequently, 
followed him until his arrival at Rome. Finding 
from the emissary whom he had employed, that 
it was Henry’s intention to visit the Coloseum 
by moonlight, he had hired a bravo to go through 
the farce of pretended assassination, that an op- 
portunily might be afforded him of coming to the 
The success of this maneuver the issue 
has disclosed. 


rescue. 


A fortunate run of luck at the gaming-table, 
had enabled him to devote his whole time to his 
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dupe; and by accustoming him to view play as a 
mere pastime, gradually to awaken desires that 
had hitherto lain dormant. From his perfect 
knowledge of character, he perceived that Henry, 
although endued with every accomplishment that 
constituted the gentleman, and his mind stored 
with literature, wanted firmness, and, like all men 
of sanguine temperament, was not likely to stop 
short in the pursuit of any object, when once fairly 
embarked. 

With so much prudent caution had D’ Orville 
acted, that no suspicion rested upon him. Having 
been forgiven by his father on a promise of re- 
formation, he had introduced his sister Elinor, 
who soon became the inseparable companion of 
Maria. 

The confinement of Maria to her room afforded 
him an opportunity of putting his scheme into 
execution. 

Meeting Henry accidentally, he prevailed upon 
him to accompany him to the club house, where 
he was introduced to a number of young men of 
his own standing, many of whom he had met in 
the houses he was accustomed to visit. 

It was then proposed that he should become a 
member, which, after some demur by Henry, 
was effected; his scruples being overcome by the 
sophistry and ridicule of his companions. 

The establishment of which he had become 
a member, contained within itself everything 
that could tend to the gratification of the taste 
and the senses. ‘The furniture was of the most 
costly description: large mirrors decorated the 
wails; ottomans and lounges were ranged around 
the rooms, that their occupants might indulge to 
perfection the dolce far niente; newspapers and 
pamphlets lay upon the tables. Billiard-rooms, 
and other apartments, were arranged for playing 
every description of game. A steward, who su- 
perintended the whole, and provided the table 
with viands to satisfy the most inveterate epicure, 
cooked by a professed artiste—and waiters to at- 
tend the company completed the arrangements. 
in fact, nothing had been omitted to render it a 
desirable place of resort, from its perfect adapta- 
tion to the purposes of pleasure or amusement. 
When to all these inducements, were added the 
hilarity, the apparent openness and candor of its 
members, and the absence of all restraint from 
female influence, it cannot be matter of surprise, 
that its fascinations were peculiarly delighttul to 
youth, and that even married men would desire 
occasionally to unbend from the decorum of do- 
mestic life. But if, externally, everything was 
couleur de rose, internally there were passions at 
work under the assumed garb of passiveness, and 
the friend of to-day was the foe of to-morrow. 
The building and its contents may well be com- 
pared to a splendid mausoleum, all grand with- 
out, but within all rottenness and decay. 

A few days after, Henry was induced to renew 
his visit, and dine at the club. An especial party 
had assembled to greet him as a new member, 
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and a sumptuous repast was provided for the oc- 
casion. 

‘he conversation, during and after dinner, was 
maintained with unusual brilliancy, and music 
occasionally relieved the monotony—for even 
this was not forgotten to render the fascination 
complete. Nothing occurred to mar the pleasure 
of the entertainment. 

When the revelry had reached a sufficient 
height, one of the members proposed cards as a 
relief from the bottle. 

“Mr. Manvers, you will join D’Orville and 
myself at a game of whist; I claim you as my 
partner.”’ 

‘““Excuse me, Mr. James; I have forsworn 
play.’’ 

** Nonsense, my dear sir! What possible harm 
can occur from a simple game of whist? Our 
stakes are very low—only just sufficient to make 
the game interesting; and whether winner or 
loser, the small amount can be no object to a man 
of your wealth.”’ 

‘Very true, Mr. J.; nevertheless, I would ra- 
ther decline, as I wish to be at home early— 
though I may probably gratify you another 
time.”’ 

“TI fear, Manvers, there is a captain at home 
who commands the garrison, and will place you 
under arrest for disobedience of orders. Come, 
break your parole for once; we will play only a 
few games, and let you off in seasonable time.’’ 

Perhaps there is no innuendo so powerful as that 
which touches our self-esteem, or, under a tone 
of raillery, conveys a bitter sarcasm. Henry, pe- 
culiarly sensitive to any observation that seemed 
to imply a censure upon his manliness, unhappily 
complied with the request, though the promise 
given was strictly adhered to. 

On his next visit, from the appearance of per- 
fect fairness that had been previously exhibited, 
Henry voluntarily joined the game; and this he 
continued to do for several nights in succession, 
until the passion that had been elicited at Naples, 
again assailed him, and he became a regular at- 
tendant. 

His unhappy wife was thus compelled to pass 
her evenings alone, with no other solace than 
watching over her sleeping infant. As she hung 
over his little couch, and looked upon his cherub 
face, how keenly did she feel the deprivation of 
his society, to whom alone she could unbosom 
herself of those maternal hopes and fears that 
assail a young mother, and which are doubly de- 
lizghtful when participated in by him who can 
alone respond to the feeling. 

Poor Maria, thus agitated between fears for her 
husband and love for her infant, affectionately 
urged him to pass his evenings more frequently 
at home. 

‘‘ Dear Henry, why do you deprive me of your 
society? Have I in any way offended you, that 
you leave my side for more interesting company ? 
or have your affections become alienated ?”’ 
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“Calm your fears, my beloved Maria, nor 
imagine for a moment that I do not love you de- 
votedly. It is true, 1 have lately been a truant, 
but will endeavor to compensate you by my future 
good behavior.”’ 

“How happy, indeed, would that make me. 
You know not, my dear husband, the anguish a 
wife feels at the supposed neglect of him to whom 
she has entrusted her happiness—how each hour, 
as it strikes, falls like a knell upon the heart, and 
sets the imagination wandering.”’ 

“Nay, nay; no more of this. Besides, have 
you not D’Orville’s sister Elinor to keep you 
company most part of the evening? So you can- 
not be entirely alone.’’ 

“True, though her society is a great relief to 
me, yet remember I did not marry Elinor, but 
one Henry Manvers, one half hour of whose 
company is worth days of friends, however much 
esteemed. If you require excitement, let us see 
our friends at home, and at the hazard of getting 
dissipated, I will exert all my powers of pleasing 
to make that home attractive. I shall then, at 
least, have the pleasure of seeing you by my 
side.”’ 

“* Agreed, Maria; send out your cards of invi- 
tation as soon as you choose, and let the issue 
show that your alarm has been premature.”’ 

“Come then with me, my beloved husband, 
and look upon our first born; surely his inno- 
cence and helplessness must prove powerful 
pleadings to a father’s heart, judging from a mo- 
ther’s feelings.”’ 

Strong, indeed, must be the inducement that 
could resist the solicitations of a being so amiable 
and lovely as Maria. Yet the maelstrom does 
not more surely engulf all that come within its 
vortex, than does the spirit of gambling lure its 
victims to destruction. The tortures arising 
from a seared and stricken conscience, find a vent 
in the unmarried in curses and imprecations that 
recoil upon themselves; but the married inflict 
upon their wives and children the consequences of 
their bad fortune; and as their losses increase, 
they become more and more morose. 

Henry had lost large sums at various times, 
and had considerably decreased his fortune, some- 
times playing with and at others against D’ Or- 
ville; but as the payments were never made to 
him when lost, but to his accomplice, not the 
slightest suspicion of fraud was entertained. 

Affairs thus continued until the time that I ob- 
served Henry Manvers issue from the club house 
on the night before mentioned, on which it after- 
wards appeared he had been so considerable a 
loser as to cause the extreme agitation he evinced, 
as he staggered homewards, the sequel to which 
I shall now proceed to relate. 

“ What can possibly detain Henry so late this 
evening ?’’ said Maria to her friend Elinor. ‘He 
promised me faithfully to be at home early.”’ 

“Perhaps, my dear Maria, he has been detain- 
ed at the club unexpectedly.’’ 
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“Oh, that club! Before he became a member, 
his evenings were passed at home, and nothing 
intervened to disturb our happiness; but from 
that period, his absence has gradually become — 
more and more protracted—and, I confess, I have 
fears that I scarcely dare utter to myself. Should, 
however, my apprehensions be true, what misery 
do I see in prospective !’’ 

“Calm your fears, my dear Maria; Henry is 
like all young men; having nothing to do, he is 
led to entertain himself by means of those 
amusements that are incident to his station and 
wealth—and though at present a wanderer from 
your side, depend upon it, he will soon be satiated 
by the repetition of those amusements, and return 
a willing captive to the charms of home and love.”’ 

“Your heart, my dear Elinor, having never 
been seared by unrequited affection, can never 
know the pangs that even a suspicion engenders 
in the mind of one who has been accustomed to 
look to him, on whom her very soul is fixed, as a 
being of high moral and intellectual worth, and 
incapable of deception; and yet, though I have 
repeatedly asked the cause of his detention so 
late, he has invariably evaded my question, and 
left me to conjecture the worst.”’ 

“Do not, Maria, torment yourself with such 
imaginary fears. Is not my brother Charles his 
constant companion? And I am sure, such is his 
knowledge of the world and friendship for Hen- 
ry, that he would not suffer any danger to be near 
and not rescue him from it. But what is it you 
fear ?’’ 

“Alas! I fear an infatuation more destructive 
to his morals and his happiness than all the 
blandishments and fascinations of woman. Of 
any dereliction on that score I most sincerely ac- 
quit him; to me he has ever been the devoted 
and affectionate husband, and I have the most im- 
plicit faith in his honor. But | begin to appre- 
hend that the spirit of gambling has wooed him 
from the more substantial pleasures of home, to 
wreck his happiness on a delusion that inevitably 
ends in misery and poverty.’’ 

“You do Henry injustice, my dear Maria. 
Supposing he does play a little, is it not the cus- 
tom of all men, who require some excitement to 
prevent their falling into a listless indifference, 
even to the pleasures of home? and surely you 
cannot expect that he would attach himself so 
exclusively to yourself as to give up the ordinary 
conventionalisms of society, which require some 
little sacrifice of self. Do not exact too much of 
your husband's company, or you will render that 
home irksome.”’ 

“Your casuistry, Elinor, may be very convinc- 
ing to yourself, but the sufferer may be aHowed 
to feel its sophistry. I would on no account de- 
sire to curtail him of any rational amusement or 
innocent recreation, but I cannot yet perceive the 
necessity of a young man’s forsaking his wife and 
child to pander to what is falsely considered 
the conventionalisms of fashionable society. So 
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far from it, I consider that a too strict adherence 
to its rules deteriorates the mind, by filling it with 
frivolous ceremonies, to the exclusion of that 
manly bearing that should characterize the man 
of a high and lofty ambition. They exclude 


from the most refined circles that interchange of 


thought and intellectual conversation that tend 
to mature the reasoning faculties and satisfy the 
judgment; and as to gambling, what improve- 
ment can be expected from passing through the 
same ordeal night after night, looking upon a 
painted card, on which the same form is con- 
stantly depicted, and which, from its uncouth 
costume, speaks visibly of days of ignorance, 
when the physical prevailed over the moral? 
Besides, I am sure he is unhappy.”’ 

‘*Unhappy? What should make you think so? 
Has he not wealth and station, with intellectual 
powers to give dignity to his position? And 
above all, has he not in yourself, Maria, a trea- 
sure far surpassing all else in value? Why, 
then, should you deem him unhappy ?”’ 

“A wife, my dear Elinor, sees many things 
that are hidden from the mere observer: ever 
sensitive to the fitful changes of her husband’s 
humor, she marks with keen anxiety the very 
expression of his countenance, and from that 
judges of the workings ot the mind within. 
Henry has lately exhibited a restlessness foreign 
to his natural disposition; and though he endea- 
vors to hide it under an appearance of gayety, 
the eye of affection easily penetrates the veil 
with which he endeavors to conceal it.”’ 

‘* What, then, would you have him do? A 
mind like Henry's requires excitement of some 
kind to give vent to the exuberance of his spirits; 
and surely it does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause he plays at cards, he must become a gam- 
bler.”’ 

“I cannot admit the correctness of your pre- 
mises, Elinor. It is true there are some who, 
from coldness of temperament or moral convic- 
tion, abstain altogether from play ; but a sanguine 
temperament, like Henry's, too frequently leads 
its possessor into difficulties, especially when 
urged on by the persuasions of artful and design- 
ing men, whose knowledge of the world enables 
hem to detect the weak points in others, and 
thus operate to their own advantage.’’ 

“Surely, Maria, you cannot suspect my bro- 
ther of any such designs? He has been the con- 
stant companion of Henry fora long time, and has 
invariably spoken of him in terms that would 
preclude any such supposition. I will, however, 
speak to him on the subject, and endeavor to 
elicit from him either the verification or refuta- 
tion of your fears.”’ 

‘“* Pray do not so, Elinor; I have spoken in the 
confidence of friendship of him, whose faults 
should ever be buried in the bosom of a wife, nor 
the world allowed to suspect any other feeling 
than that of the deepest admiration of his virtues; 
and I severely blame myself for being betrayed 
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into the utterance of any expression that would 
cast an imputation upon his honor. On yours, 
Elinor, I rely for perfect silence on the subject, 
for I should be greatly distressed should Henry 
hear that ! have ever suspected him of practicing 
that which is usually so fatal in its results. In 
the mean time, | will endeavor to woo him to his 
home again by my cheerfulness, and a ready 
compliance with all his wishes.’’ 

*‘And I, without forfeiting your confidence, 
Maria, will endeavor to influence Charles to the 
furtherance of your views.’’ 

And thus parted two beings, alike amiable in 
their different relations—the true and devoted 
wife, loth to admit any feeling that would destroy 
the romance of her first love; and the sister, 
whose pure and holy affection views even the 
failings of a brother with lenity. 

True to her affection for Maria, Elinor endea- 
vored to elicit from her brother something that 
would dissipate the illusion under which she con- 
ceived her friend to be suffering; but however 
carefully her inquiries were worded, the prac- 
ticed caution of her brother perceived that some- 
thing adverse to his designs had occurred; and 
while he deluded his poor sister by changing the 
subject, apparently without any design, and as 
though unconscious of the object of her interro- 
gations, he nevertheless became alarmed, and 
instantly determined upon the speedy consum- 
mation of his iniquitous intentions. 

Charles and Henry (for their long intimacy had 
induced this familiar appellation), were on the 
most friendly terms, greatly cemented also by 
the really disinterested affection of Maria and 
Elinor; and so prudently and cautiously had 
D’ Orville acted, that not the remotest idea of 
his villainy and treachery ever crossed the minds 
of either of them. Frequently would he urge 
Henry to be less venturesome, observing—**Har- 
ry, you do not remember the cards which have 
been played; you should have played a heart in- 
stead of adiamond. Though playing little my- 
self, I have a perfect knowledge of the game; 
and unless you play more cautiously, you will 
lose a considerable sum of money. To be sure, 
that matters little to you, possessed of so much 
wealth, while to me it would be ruinous.”’ 

Thus, by appearing to censure, and afterwards 
flattering his vanity, and all with apparent disin- 
terestedness, he influenced the gambling propen- 
sity of Henry, who became more and more wed- 
ded to its influence. But did no remorse of 
conscience ever recall to his remembrance the 
happy hours he had passed at home, the peaceful 
repose that innocence engenders, and, above all, 
the love and devotion of his almost angelic wife, 
together with the sweet influence of a first-born, 
nestling like a bird on the bosom of its mother ? 
Yes; and frequently under feelings of deep crimi- 
nation of himself, would he determine to break 
away from the fatal passion that had made him 


} recreant to his duty, and at times well nigh dis- 
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turbed his reason. At such periods of recovery 
from his hallucination, he became again the at- 
tentive husband, the amiable and intelligent com- 
panion, and strove with all the energy of which 
he was capable, to conquer a habit that had 
proved so destructive to his happiness. His evil 
genius was, however, still near him, watching for 
the incautious moment that would again place 
him in his power. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive the heart- 
lessness which D’ Orville exhibited in his efforts 
to reduce to misery one for whom he professed 
so much friendship, and one whom, as far as he 
was capable, he really esteemed. LEPut the heart 
and conscience of a professed gambler are closed 
against the admission of any feelings but of cu- 
pidity; having himself passed the ordeal of ruin, 
he glories in inflicting upon others, as a retalia- 
tion, the sufferings he himself has undergone. 
Money becomes the engrossing passion, not for 
the purpose of accumulation, for he squanders it 
away immediately—this day worth thousands, 
to-morrow a beggar; and thus obliged to exer- 
cise his ingenuity, his mind becomes deteriorated, 
his moral principles corrupted, and all the bad 
passions of his nature, that would have lain dor- 
mant but for this necessity, are brought into ac- 
tive operation. Before the world, he is all bland- 
ness; in his private chamber, gloomy, downcast 
and dejected. Habit, and the gratification of 
tastes, that have been acquired in the dissipated 
course he is compelled to pursue, require money 
to support them—hence, it matters little whence 
those supplies are derived, and friend or foe is 
ruthlessly sacrificed to meet the demand. 

At the time of the conversation between D’ Or- 
ville and his sister, Henry was in full career to- 
wards ruin. Lest, therefore, he should escape 
again from his snare, a plot was laid, the issue of 
which will be displayed in the sequel. 

The night previous to the execution of the pro- 
ject, Henry had been allowed to win considerably; 
this had so elated him, that he came the next day 
half prepared for the purpose designed. A sump- 
tuous dinner, at which wine, wit and humor cir- 
culated freely, added greatly to the exhilaration 
of his spirits; and when challenged te the table 
by the party from whom he had won the preced- 
ing evening, he unhesitatingly complied, and was 
soon deeply engaged in the game. 

The best laid schemes are frequently frustrated 
by unforeseen circumstances: either in the anx- 
iety to accomplish the object, minor points are 
disregarded, or, which is more probable, an Ail- 
seeing Providence suffers crime to proceed only 
to a certain extent, and mysteriously interferes to 
prevent its consummation. ©’ Orville had, in re- 
peated conferences with his associates, arranged 
his plan, as he considered, to perfection; but 
whether actuated by some little compunction 
for the ruin he was about to bring upon his 
friend, or elated by the prospect of gain, certain 
it was, that he indulged more freely than usual 
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in the bottle, and to an extent that made him 
incautious and somewhat irritable. 

The game continued to be played with va- 
riable success, but mostly had been decided to 
the advantage of Henry, when it became neces- 
sary to change the tactics. The loss of several 
large stakes, which followed this change, be- 
gan to operate upon the nervous system of 
Henry, when his opponent, not having ob- 
served the motions of D’ Orville, who pretended 
to be a mere observer, played a wrong card, 
and lost the game. Exasperated beyond all 
bounds by perceiving his victim about to escape 
from his clutches, to the astonishment of all, 
especially of Henry, D’Orville commenced a 
violent tirade against his accomplice for his stu- 
pidity, using at the same time the most abusive 
language. His companion in iniquity, not being 
disposed to brook such insolence, retorted with 
equal acerbity, and in the course of his vitupera- 
tions, let fall some expressions that partially dis- 
closed the plot. This exasperated D’ Orville to 
such a degree, that he iost all control of himself, 
and struck his companion a violent blow, which 
was immediately returned. Henry, though just 
beginning to comprehend that he was in some 
measure the cause of the controversy, was never- 
theless desirous of preserving peace, interposed 
between the combatants, and was violently struck 
in the face by D’ Orville, who, in the heat of his 
passion, exclaimed—‘Stand out of the way, 
dupe !’’ 

In an instant, Henry comprehended the whole. 
Stung to the quick by the consciousness of his 
degradation, and being by no means deficient in 
courage, he pushed the young man aside, observ- 
ing it was now his quarrel, and dearly should 
D’ Orville rue the long course of duplicity he had 
practiced towards him. 

The disturbance now became general, and the 
utmost confusi n prevailed until D’ Orville called 
for pistols, challenging Henry to decide the dis- 
pute upon the spot. The pistols were soon pro- 
duced, and Henry, smarting under the blow, and 
still more maddened by the villainy of the man 
who, under the mask of friendship, had nearly 
allured him to utter ruin, without having time to 
reflect, accepted the challenge, and the parties 
retired to the garden to exchange shots. It is 
observed by professed duelists, that there is more 
danger to be apprehended from an unpracticed 
hand than from one well trained; and so it 
proved. The parties were placed opposite each 
other, the signal given, and both fired at the same 
time. Henry fell, shot through the heart, but not 
unavenged, for D’ Orville fell also, and was car- 
ried into the house, still living. Upon examina- 
tion by a surgeon, who had been immediately 
sent for, he was declared to be mortally wounded. 
Horror was depicted on every countenance; and 
even the hardened gambler, who frequently risks 
his life on the turn of a card, quailed at the sight. 

The body of Henry was conveyed home to his 
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afflicted family, the great difficulty being, how to 
convey the information to his wife. Her fether, 
though himself borne down by the suddenness of 
the catastrophe, undertook the melancholy task. 
With a truly parental sympathy, he at last made 
her comprehend the misery that awaited her, 
for at first she refused to believe him; and when 
her mind had been satisfied of its correctness, 
she flew to convince herself of its reality. At 
the first view of his inanimate form, she fainted, 
and was carried to her chamber in a state of in- 
sensibility. 

When D’ Orville had sufficiently recovered to 
be sensible of his situation, his first inquiry was 
as to the fate of Henry, and when informed of his 
death, he remained some time without uttering a 
word. He then inquired as to the probability of 
his own recovery, and when told of its impossi- 
bility, what language can depict the terrors which 
seized his guilty soul! 

All the consequences that must result from a 
life spent in crime, to which murder was super- 
added, rose to his imagination. Fearful to see 
were the struggles which ensued. 

“It is false!'’ he screamed; ‘‘ Henry is not 
dead! Let me see him, and ask his forgiveness 
for my treachery !”’ 

“Oh! ‘tis horrible to think that I must die, 
and not a crime repented of !’’ 

A paroxysm would then seize him, and he 
would rail against his accomplice. 

“Fool, you have ruined all! Did I not give 
you a hint to play a diamond ?”’ 

“Ah! ah! ah! what a dupe Manvers has 
How iike a bird did he fall into the 


been! 
snare !’ 

“Take him away! take him away! 
eyes glare upon me with that unearthly glow !”’ 

‘“*Avaunt, ye fiends of hell! Why stand you 
there? Away to him who sent you! I will not 
come.”’ 

A lucid interval, scarcely less horrible, would 
then ensue. 

“Is there no hope, father, mother, sister, 
friend ? I would pray, 
but cannot; I scarcely know how. Pray for me; 
pray for your lost son and brother.’’ 

“Oh, God! oh, God! to die ere yet half my 
race isrun! And so suddenly—not a moment to 
prepare for the great change !’’ 

A shudder would then convulse his whole 
frame, succeeded by another paroxysm, in which 
those spectral illusions would call again from him 
curses loud and deep. The human frame could 
no longer bear up against such suffering of mind 
and body; his murmurings became fainter and 
fainter, and the last words distinguishable were— 
‘*I—told you—to play—a di—’’ and he expired. 

Fearful, indeed, are the consequences result- 
ing from a life of dissipation, but more especially 
that of a gambler, as it involves almost every 
species of crime. Most of them meet an early 


death, numbers by violence; and of the few that 
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Oh, forgive, forgive me! 
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survive, who can tell the remorse of conscience 
that time and reflection induce? It is in vain, 
however, to enact laws for the suppression of 
gambling when such places as club houses are 
allowed to exist without the supervision of the 
authorities. Anacharsis truly remarks, ‘‘ that 
laws are like cobwebs—the weaker insects are 
caught, while the stronger break through.”’ 

Institutions for benevolent purposes are a credit 
to the country ; but secret societies are danger- 
ous to the morals of young men, and doubly so 
to the married man, whose proper sphere is home. 
For what purpose did he utter the marriage vow ? 
Was it merely to find a good housekeeper to wait 
upon his lordly presence when he chose to be at 
home, or only as a necessary appendage to his 
establishment? Does such a man reflect, that, 
while he is enjoying himself at his club, imitat- 
ing the vices and profligacy of London and Paris, 
and wasting the substance which properly be- 
longs to his family, his anxious wife is passing 
those hours in anguish of heart from the loss of 
the companionship for which she resigned her 
liberty? Nay, that she is compelled, for the sake 
of peace, and in the vain hope of alluring him to 
his home, to receive with smiles and good humor 
the destroyer of her happiness? Society should 
decidedly mark its reprobation of such a man, as 
a moral pestilence, as well as of the institutions 
that foster and encourage him in the neglect of his 
duties. Had there not been such a place as this 
club house, Henry Manvers might have lived to 
be an honor to his country, a devoted husband 
and a happy parent. What years of happiness, 
as we have seen, did his outset in life promise! 
Highly gifted both in mind and person, blessed 
with the love of a virtuous and amiable wife, 
with wealth sufficient to gratify all his inclina- 
tions, he yet fell a victim to treachery, aided by 
the opportunity afforded by this club house—for 
few are to be found sufficiently hardy to brave 
public opinion by openly exercising the profession 
of a gambler. 

Let the contrast between the first and last por- 
tion of this melancholy recital, induce young men 
to seek amusement in the society of cultivated 
females, the best conservators of morals, and the 
purest source from which can emanate respecta- 
bility and happiness. 

Poor, crushed, broken-hearted Maria, what can 
compensate you for the loss of him you so de- 
votedly loved? Where is the happiness that, in 
its dawning, gave promise of complete fruition 
in after years? Buried—buried in the grave of 
him who was to constitute it! Yet dry those 
tears, and look on your smiling, unconscious in- 
fant, and in tracing the lineaments of his father, 
solace yourself with the purpose of training him 
for future usefulness, carefully instructing him in 
all the exercises that shall strengthen his mind 
and give firmness to his characters; and when he 
has become sufficiently matured to profit by the 
recital, fear not to open afresh your sorrows, to 
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warn him against a similar fate. God only knows 
for what purpose afflictions meet us so early, but 
bear the burden with humility, looking forward 
with hope, that the love and respect of this re- 
semblance to the dear departed, may fully com- 





O, SPEAK NOT NOW 


BY MRS. L. B. 


O, SPEAK not now of fame to me, 
The syren’s power to charm is o'er; 
The splendor, born of mystery, 
Enshrouds her worshiped form no more. 
Then tempt me not—that word, though sweet, 
Falls all unheeded on my ear; 
To other tones my pulses beat, 
And other hopes my spirit cheer. 
Yet once I thought, as thou dost now, 
That fame, such fame as poets prize, 
Could only bless its wearer's brow, 
Could only beam from happy eyes. 
I could not see the blight that swept 
The heart’s sweet blossoms all away ; 
I could not know that tears were wept 
O’er idols crumbling to decay. 
Would that the hour I learned the truth 
Were buried in oblivion’s breast! 
Would that again my dreaming youth 
Might bless me as it once hath blessed. 


My dreaming youth! Ah, ‘twas a dream 
Like silver clouds o’er azure rolled, 
New tinged with morning’s purple beam, 

Now lost in sunset’s flood of gold. 
*T was pleasure, then, to hope, nor know 
That ail I wished for most might be 
As worthless as the meteor glow 
That shines in beauty o’er the lea. 
It was not fame I wished for then, 
No laurel crown my dreams beguiled; 
I asked not praise, nor cared if men 
Upon my fancies frowned or smiled. 
With wishes vague as childhood’s are, 
And aimless hopes as sweet as vain, 
To live beloved without a care, 
And carelessly to love again; 
Through young life’s rosy bowers to stray, 
Beside its dimpling streams to lie, 
To wake amid the flowers of May, 
And with their dying fragrance die; 
Such was my dream of lite—yet still 
Uprising, oft and oft repressed, 
An unknown voice would seem to thrill 
Like music echoes through my breast. 


Poor, simple child! I should have known 
The echo of my Father’s heart, 
Nor blushed to fee!, nor feared to own 
That gift of Heaven, the minstrel art. 
But with the years that passed along, 
Each shapeless, sweet, idea! dream, 
Instinctive formed itself in song 
As love or friendship waked the theme 
Then Fancy came, that sweet but wild 
Enchaniress of the youthful mind; 
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pensate you for your disappointment. Trust, also, 
that the virtues of your husband may plead for 
him at the throne of Grace, and that in delivering 
in the account of his only failing, “the recording 
angel may drop a tear, and blot it out forever.’’ 
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OF FAME TO ME. 


ADAMS. 


And Romance, Fancy’s darling child, 

Around my heart her charms entwined, 
I felt the poet's soul within, 

And prayed for words to give it speech, 
And idly thought with ease to win 

The fame almost within my reach. 
Almost! Ah, fair and temptingly 

The smiling goddess seemed to stand, 
The light of triumph in her eye, 

The laurel in her proffered hand. 
And gloriously beside her stood 

Earth’s gifted ones in fair array, 
Proud man and gentler womanhood, 

With lute and lyre and soul-tuned lay. 
And I to join them would have given 

All that makes woman blest on earth— 
Yes, had my prayer been heard in heaven, 

Friends, kindred, love and social mirth, 
All had I lost to gain but—what? 

Aname! Yea, more, a joyless life, 
For envy ever marks the lot 

Of those who conquer in the strife. 
Oh, how like madness seems it now 

To tempt the ordeal they have passed, 
For glory beams round many a brow 

Pale, pale with sorrow to the last. 


Awe-struck, I leave the victim shrine 
Where all their household gods were slain; 
I would not wish their triumph mine 
For all the pleasure bought by pain. 
Yet would I sooner place me there, 
Unloved, unioving and alone, 
Than from my woman bosom tear 
My Harp of Lilie, my idol’s throne! 
My Harp forever tuned within! 
Where Hope with patient smile appears, 
Suill bending o'er the chords, to win 
Some note of joy tor tuture years. 
My Being’s liie! the one pure light 
That cannot with my years grow pale; 
The first that met my waking sight, 
The dearest and the last to fail. 
Love may have waked some spirit strings 
That slumbered since my earliest morn, 
But from the heart that passion springs— 
It was not with my being born. 
Like some light measure sweelly sung 
In tune with organ notes sublime, 
So life’s deep-sounding chords among 
The gentler voice of love keeps time. 
It bids me shun the path to fame, 
Yet keep the poet in my breast; 
To live content without a name, 
So both combine to make me blest. 
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SKETCHES. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL, 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tis an accident scarce worth repeating— 
(But people, you know, dear, weil talk ’) 
How is it you always are meeting 
With some one you know when you walk?” 


Thank Heaven, they are not censorious! not at all of a 
suspicious turn of mind, not in the least disposed to be 
rashly credulous; but everybody must admit, that there 
cannot be so much smoke without some fame.—Laman 
Blanchard. 


Ir was very evident that Mrs. Harden expected 
company that afternoon. Miss Harriet had 
dusted the parlors herself. Mrs. Harden had 
been observed to give particular directions as to 
cleaning the front hall, the bell knob and door- 
plate inclusive. If proof was wanted afier all 
this—for it was not Saturday when people are 
expected to ‘‘ raise a dust’’—Hannah—the girl— 
had said, while negotiating the loan of Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s patty pans, ‘*they wanted twelve besides 
their own; fur Miss Harden expected Miss 
Folger and her husband, Miss Utiey and hern, 
with all the children, to tea.”’ 

‘*And children generally is fond of cakes,”’ 
added Hannah; an axiom which Mrs. Miller—who 
was the fond mother of five responsibilities—did 
not attempt to dispute. 

Two o clock found Miss Harriet’s hair released 
from curl papers—Mrs. Harden's best cap, the 
one with white satin rosettes, nicely arranged—and 
the two ladies descended to the parlor to wait in 
blank expectation the arrival of their visitors. 
Presently a rumble of wheels caused both to rush 
at once to the same window, to the threatened 
demolition of a carnation pink, and huge horse- 
shoe geranium there stationed. 

‘* 'That’s the cab !’’ said Miss Harriet. 

‘** Well I declare so it is,’’ echoed mamma. 

‘* But it isn’t going to stop, after all’’— 

**No! well, it’s too bad.”’ 

The cab was going to stop, however—the driver 
well knew what he was at, and with a grand 
sweep it turned a little above the house, and drew 
up in fine style to the curbstone. 

There was Mrs. Folger, all smiles and excla- 
mations, with Bobby, the youngest child, in her 
arms; and the cab man lifted Susan and Sarah 
Ann, the twins, out after her. There was also a 
huge bundle of work, and a covered basket, be- 
sides a shawl. lest it should be cold in the evening, 
and Bobby might need it. Here, be it observed— 
par parenthese —that the less ladies sew at 
home, the shorter the day, and the more chil- 


dren they have to look after, the greater the 
package of work they take when they go out to 
‘* spend the afternoon,’’ in Yankee parlance. Mrs. 
Harden took the screaming juvenile, with a mighty 
effort, from its mother, and ushered maternity into 
the parlor with sundry declarations that—Mrs. 
Folger was the greatest stranger she knew of— 
(they did not see each other more than three times 
in the week ;) and Harriet seized in rapture upon 
the twins, protesting, as she undid their various 
wrappers, she so doated on children—they were 
such a trea at their house. 

Here™Mrs. Folger discovered that the cab had 
stopped at Mrs. Miller’s, and while communicating 
the important fact, Mrs. Miller and baby as- 
cended the steps, and away drove the clattering 
little vehicle. 

‘* Well! if Mrs. Miller don’t go all the time!”’ 
said Mrs. Harden. ‘‘ What she pays that man for 
cab-hire, would keep a decent family in lights, 
the year round.”’ 

Mrs. Harden had very limited ideas on the sub- 
ject of illuminations generally—so thought Han- 
nah, and so hinted her husband; but ‘* economy, 
after all, ’s the main thing,’’ as she so often said. 

‘* Would Mrs. Folger sit up to the fire? perhaps 
her feet were damp?’’ suggested Miss Harriet. 
The walking was shocking, to be sure, and their 
visitor discovered that the toe of one of her slip- 
pers was quite wet ; it must have been from cross- 
ing the pavement. ‘‘ Perhaps she had better 
take the baby; he was apt to be troublesome.”’ 
Mrs. Harden could not think of giving the dear 
little fellow up so soon; she had not held him 
more than a minute, and, as Harriet just said, 
children were such a treat to them. 

Again, a rumble close to the pavement an- 
nounced the arrival of the ‘‘ carryall,’’ and while 
Mrs. Utley and sons are being shown in, a word 
on cabs in general, this cab in particular. Perhaps 
some residents of the Quaker city still remember 
the hubbub among news-boys and corner loungers, 
which the advent of cabs created. We have heard 
a description of the first ride which was daringly 
taken by two gentlemen friends, from the Ex- 
change to Fairmount. Stones were thrown— 
groans, hisses and derisive cheers followed their 
course—and right glad were they at last to escape 
these demonstrations of the public's affectionate 
notice and regard. Scarcely less was the excite- 
ment, though it was of a different nature—when 
these most convenient vehicles made their first 
appearance in Rivertown. 

Nobody had heard the thing proposed, when all 
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at once Smith & Miller, of the great livery stable, 
came out with three of the neatest little affairs 
that ever were seen, and they became the rage 
directly. So cheap! one could ride to any part 
of the town for sixpence—sixpences no longer 
lingered at the end of purses, the bottom of 
pockets. Young ladies now dispensed with over- 
shoes, and kid slippers were sported without a 
reproach from careful mammas—‘‘ If it rains, I'll 
send a cab for you. I’ve just sent around for one; 
I'm going to the head of the street ;'’ so the young 
lady glanced with an inconceivable degree of 
satisfaction at the neatly slippered foot, and mam- 
ma drove off to do her shopping. But an ebb 
came to the tide of popularity. Men of business 
found they could walk from ‘‘the wharf to the 
depot,”’ almost as soon, and quite as cheaply, as 
they could ride—and housekeepers could not 
afford it, while the help broke so many tumblers. 
Young ladies, aroused to arithmetical calculation, 
suddenly discovered that four sixpencgs.made a 
quarter of a dollar, which would go some way 
towards the purchase of a new neck ribbon. So, 
from being constantly in demand—a passenger 
became a rara avis, and at last, two of the three 
were laid by, and ‘‘the solitary survivor’’ was 
employed mainly, as we have seen, in conveying 
married ladies and their little ones, ‘‘ out to spend 
the afternoon ;”? bringing Mrs. Folger and the 
children up street on a visit—Mrs. Miller down, 
when it returned, and again rolling northward 
with Mrs. Utley. See you not our moral, most 
philosophical reader? Public patronage is not a 
whit more stable now than when the populace in 
olden times shouted one day for their king—the 
next for his murderer and successor. 

But to return to Mrs. Harden’s parlor, which 
we so unceremoniously deserted. Mrs. Utley is 
by this time quite at home there—Bobby’s mo- 
ther is nicely warmed, and Bobby himself has 
gone tranquilly to sleep. Misses Susan and Sarah 
Ann are charitably furnishing employment for the 
man who tunes Miss Harriet’s piano. Henry 
Utley is devoted to the kitten, and his baby 
brother sits on his mother’s lap, resisting all Miss 
Harriet’s entreaties to ‘‘ Come, there’s a darling”’ 
with slight kicks, and the exclamations ‘‘ No, 
I won’t—keep away !”"’ 

The ladies’ knitting work saw the light, and 
their tongues found motion, as a kind of running 
accompaniment to the sharp click which rose 
industriously above the din of the children. 

Mrs. Folger thought it was a very open winter, 
and she ‘‘shouldn’t be surprised if the river broke 
up next week.” 

Mrs. Utley was afraid not ; her husband had 
said, at dinner, that they crossed with teams in 
the morning ; the ice must be pretty sound yet. 
Harriet gave brother John’s opinion that the 
channel would not be clear of ice before the first 
of April. Miss Harriet, be it observed, was one 
of those people who—perhaps it is that their 
words are often doubted —always give the best of 
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references; pa, ma or John being made respon- 
sible for innumerable bits of gossip, that would 
doubtless have astonished these good people, had 
they reached their ears. Innumerable were the 
topics that received similar treatment—not to be 
hinted at, the many importané secrets communi- 
cated with the preface of ‘‘ Don’t mention it for 
the world, from me !”’ and interrupted by exclama- 
tions of ** Do tell!’’ ‘‘ No?’’ and the like. At 
length there was silence—comparative silence 
that is, for the children were as industrious as 
ever. Mrs. Harden stepped out a minute to tell 
Hannah, for the fortieth time, to be careful of the 
china, and as the door closed behind her, a bright 
face passed the window—and lo, another theme. 

** If there isn’t Mary Butler again !’’—said one 
of the ladies, as the three looked after her retreat- 
ing form. 

** That girl's always in the street !"’ 

**So John says!’’ 

But horror for the moment suspended speech, 
and raised six hands simultaneously. 

‘* Did you ever see the like ?”’ 

** She called him back, didn't she ?” 

** Yes, he had got to Stone’s store.”’ 

** Well, I don’t wonder he looks strange—just 
to see her shaking her finger at him, just as if 
she’d known him all her life, and to my certain 
knowledge, she never saw him before Mrs. Jack- 
son’s party; but when girls are in the street all 
the time, what can be expected?’’ Mrs. Folger 
drew a long sigh, and shook her head ominously. 

Here Mrs. Harden returned, and was made 
acquainted with the important fact—all the wit- 
nesses speaking at once—that Mary Butler was 
going up street (for the third time this week, and 
it's only Wednesday)—and met Mr. Jorden just 
by the bank. He bowed very coldly (didn’t he ?) 
and was going on, when Mary Butler called him 
back, and they stood laughing and talking for as 
much as five minutes before she let him go. Miss 
Harriet, who had known him so long—a bowing 
acquaintance, of a year’s standing—wouldn’t have 
dreamed of doing sucha thing. Her mother hoped 
not—no, certainly, such an imprudent thing! 

The gentlemen came in before the wonder had 
fairly subsided, and the interesting intelligence 
was duly reported. How provoking Mr. Folger 
was! He could not see anything at all remarkable 
in the affair; perhaps they were old friends! and 
Mr. Harden would insist that Mary Butler had an 
undoubted right to go up street as often as she 
chose. But men are always so queer—they never 
suspect! There was more going on than some 
people thought for; the ladies all agreed they 
should hear from that quarter again. 

And so they did, for just as Hannah called them 
to tea, Harriet directed their attention to the 
window, with many a silent sign toward that 
corner of the room in which the gentlemen were 
discussing the projected river road ; and there in 
the uncertain twilight of early spring, they saw— 
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saw Mary Butler going down street, and Mr. 
Jorden walking with her! Miss Harriet declared 
it was very hard to see why some people were so 
much in the street, in a manner that said as 
plainly as possible, that she thought it extremely 
lucid ; and added that ‘* she'd like to have brother 
John see her walking that way with Mr. Jorden,’’ 
intimating that if he did, it would be the last time 
she'd get out that winter! 

Perhaps it is worth while to remark, that Mr. 
Jorden was one of the eligibles of Rivertown, and 
Mary Butler was a poor girl, with no income save 
that earned by her needle, which was probably 
the reason why it was so very improper, in the 
eyes of Miss Harriet, for her to be more than 
a speaking acquaintance to the ‘‘ best match in 
town.’ Miss Harriet, by the way, had often been 
made happy for a week by a bow from him, and 
would have given her new gipsy-hat, plume and 
all, for a call from one so distingué. 

Miss Harden just slipped in half a minute (i. e. 
half an hour) to see if her dear friend Adeline 
Mitchell was still alive—expressing her conclusion, 
as she fondly embraced her, that she must not 
only be dead, but comfortably buried, as she had 
not seen lier in an age, two days at least! Where 
had she kept herself? 

A similar response from the lady under question, 
ended with the declaration, that she had been 
dying to see Harriet all day, and had expected 
her every moment. Why hadn't she been in ?— 
had she heard the news? 

Miss Harriet had heard a great deal in the last 
twenty-four hours—she acknowledged that she 
had, but was not sure that this particular piece of 
intelligence was included. What was it about? 

‘* Mary Butler and Mr. Jorden’’— 

Miss Harriet uttered something between a 
groan and a sigh; and by a peculiar motion of the 
head intimated that perhaps she knew more about 
it than her friend. 

**Go on!” 

‘* Well, it’s all over town’’ —continued Miss 
Mitchell. ‘‘ Every body's talking about it. I took 
tea at Mrs. Smith’s last night—(why wasn’t you 
there, Harriet ?) and two ladies (I won’t mention 
names) said, that they had seen her out in the 
evening with him; though Miss Smith—you 
know they live right opposite—says he never 
goes into the house, but leaves her before they 
get to the hotel. It was only night before last she 
had seen it happen, just in that way.”’ 

Miss Harden was not so much astonished at 
this intelligence as her friend intended, and evi- 
dently expected her to be; for with a low and 
impressive whisper, she assured the speaker that 
she had seen it with her own eyes. 

‘* No! then that’s four times they’ve been out 
together. Was there ever such imprudence ?”’ 

Miss Harriet returned home in the course of an 
hour, during which time it had been settled be- 
tween the fair ladies, that Mary Butler ought to 
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be ashamed of herself—that some one who knew 
her ought to speak to her about it, and advise her 
as a friend to cut Mr. Jorden henceforth and for- 
ever. Every one knew how wild he'dbeen! Thank 
Heaven, she was not among the list of their ac- 
quaintances. Brother John had said her name 
was brought up at the whist party at the hotel 
only last night; and when girls were discussed by 
a lot of young men in that way, there was no 
knowing where it would end: they should die— 
positively they would never hold up their heads 
again, if they thought their names had ever been 
thus profaned. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ A whisperer separateth chief friends.” 


Forgive me if I listened 

To the tales which they have breathed; 
It was sorrow more than anger— 

I was wrong, my friend, deceived!—MS., 


Mary Butter tied on her neat little hood, and 
drew the thick Highland shaw! more closely about 
her form. It was a happy face that the little 
mirror reflected, for content and high health spoke 
plainly in every feature, and in the soft bloom that 
mantled the dimpled cheek. And had she not 
reason to be happy? Since her father’s death, 
had she not everywhere found kind friends? 
What good was there in dwelling on their brighter 
days—when she need not have touched her needle 
unless it so pleased her—when her mother was 
mistress of a luxuriant home, in her far away 
native city—and where she, the darling, the light 
of the household, was petted and caressed by 
those who saw in the beautiful child but the future 
heiress of a proud fortune! Could dwelling on 
these careless happy days recall them? Pshaw! 
afier all, they were not so happy—so she reasoned 
with herself—there were ever so many things to 
vex them; only one was then her guide whose 
face was now hidden—and then she would check 
the tears that rise with that dear remembrance, and 
think that his care still smoothed life’s pathway, 
even though the blessed ministry was unseen. 
True, her mother and herself were now almost 
entirely dependent on their own industry—but if 
their income was small, their wants were few, and 
Mary sang like a bird, ‘‘as the shining needle 
flew,’’ while her mother sat by, and silently 
blessed the daughter whose devotion and constant 
cheerfulness helped her to bear the bitter surrow 
that sometimes clouded her pale face ; for at times 
Mrs. Butler still dwelt upon the wealth and posi- 
tion that had made her youth a dream of delight, 
and that now was hers only in remembrance. 
She sighed, when she fancied that her fair child 
was looked coldly ypon—for the power that should 
of right have been hers; and when she dwelt on 
the plain neat dress which Mary ever wore, she 
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contrasted it with rich fabrics that gave added 
beauty to her own early loveliness, forgetting that 
Mary had a charm over all this—‘‘the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit.’’ 

In such hours of despondency, her daughter's 
musical voice and cheerful smile alune could re- 
store her to anything like hope. While thus 
fulfilling a sacred duty, how could Mary be sad, 
or indulge in murmuring regrets! Besides, 
she had of late a new cause for happiness. A 
kind friend, who had been their guest in affluence, 
and who still loved them for themselves, had come 
to reside in Rivertown, and had opened a new 
source of pleasure and hope. She remembered 
Mary’s early talent for music, and suggested that 
she could more pleasantly increase her income, as 
a music-teacher, kindly offering her own piano for 
practice, and her services as instructor: as Mrs. 
Jackson was an accomplished pianist, this was 
no little kindness. 
her daily walk past the window of Miss Harriet, 
for Mrs. Jackson resided a few doors above, and 
her being out so often ceases, vith us at least, to 
be a wonder. 

‘* A quick step tells of a light heart,’’ says the 
old proverb ; then surely no heart could have been 
lighter than Mary’s as she commenced her walk; but 
as she saw a group of young friends coming down 
the street, she slackened her pace that she might 
have a little chat with them. What was her as- 


tonishment when they passed with but a slight 
nod, leaving her to pursue her walk alone! 


oa 
could not be intentional,’’ was her second thought, 
and quite undisturbed, she went on as gayly as 
before. 

How strangely every one acted that afternoon? 
Her friend Mrs. Jackson did not seem at all happy 
to see her; but perhaps the troubles of house- 
cleaning had clouded her temper, and the lesson 
over, Mary was once more in the street. 

All at once her face, thoughtful before, was 
lighted with a smile as if she was about to meet 
some pleasant acquaintance ; but her cordial greet- 
ing received a very distant bow in return, and Mr. 
Jorden ‘‘ passed by on the other side.’’ It cannot 
be denied that her heart sank within her as she 
once more entered her home, and her mother 
missed her happy song, as she plied her needle 
in a sad silence through the whole of that long 
evening. 

Day by day the change grew more marked. 
One friend after another looked coldly upon her, 
and though she had ever before watched with im- 
patience the hour of her daily walk, she now 
almost dreaded to enter the street, lest she should 
be saddened by cold greetings and averted faces. 
Even Mrs. Jackson was strange in manner, and 
gave her lessons as if it were no longer apleasure, 
but a hurried, disagreeable task. Suspense, a 
dread of some evil, we know not what—is ofien 
far worse than the evil itself: and it was with a 
desperate resolve, that Mary at last begged Mrs. 
Jackson to tell her how she had offended, and why 


This, then, was the secret of 
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her acquaintances were friends no longer. She 
had struggled against the depression of spirit 
which all this had caused, but in vain. Her mo- 
ther had noticed the listless despondency which 
seemed creeping over her, and she, too, had wept 
in solitude; not at the strange rumors that were 
circulating through Rivertown — for fortunately 
none had reached her ears, but she feared that 
constant exertion was wearing upon the health of 
her darling, and had dimmed the bright eye, and 
paled the rose-tint of her cheek. 

Mary's sorrow was not lessened, when her 
friend bade her ask her own heart, if trust once 
betrayed should ever again be tried. But the tears 
of the young girl and her protestations of inno- 
cence at length convinced Mrs. Jackson that a 
guilty soul could not be looking from those pure 
eyes, and she drew the poor girl to her heart and 
told her of the slanderous whispers that had little 
by little chilled her love and destroyed her con- 
fidence. She did not dare to tell her all, for she 
could not endure to sully the pure heart trusting 
her faith so fully, by even the shadow of those 
baser stories that had grown from the whispered 
comments upon her girlish vivacity; but Mary 
instantly felt the whole truth, and it was the first 
searing of her affectionate nature. 

God forgive those, who, however indirectly, 
cause such pangs as came to her heart—earthly 
forbearance fails to pardon the transgressor. 

‘** Knowing, as I did'’—continued her friend, 
‘that you were aware, from the first, of my 
sister's engagement to Mr. Jorden, I wondered, 
when the report came to me, that you encouraged 
his attentions ; I was told that you were seen walk- 
ing with him very frequently ; that you conversed 
in public with the greatest familiarity. Then it 
was that I began to watch every movement of you 
both, for my sister’s happiness is dear to me as 
my own, and I knew she would be wretched if he 
proved false; and forgive me, Mary, that [ at last 
gave credence to the tales that almost daily came 
to my ears. I confess they did much to blind me, 
and at last, I fancied that I had discovered in him 
an undue interest for you. I mistook sincere and 
brotherly friendship for affection, and upbraided 
him for his falsehood. He left me in anger, in- 
dulging bitter feelings toward both you and my- 
self. Shortly after you came in, for the first time 
I received you coldly. Since then I have fancied 
I saw a change in your manner towards me; that 
you hurried when you came to your lesson, as if 
anxious to go from my presence as soon as pos- 
sible. r 


eee» AN 


Poor child! how I have wronged you! 

There was a slight movement in the little sitting- 
room, that adjoined the parlor, and the door which 
had been ajar, swung suddenly shut. Just then 
Mr. Jorden entered the room, and Mrs. Jackson, 
still with her arms about the blushing girl, begged 
forgiveness of them both. There was a hearty 
cordiality in the warm grasp of Mr. Jorden’s 
hand, and Mrs. Jackson's kiss was more affec- 
tionate than ever. 
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For the first time in many weeks, Mary Butler's 
heart was at rest; though, now and then, a sad 
recollection came to disturb the present joyous- 
ness; but her friends had promised to show the 
little world of Rivertown that they discounte- 
nanced all the reports in circulation, and hereafter 
treat her, and love her as a siste,, as some amend 
fur the sorrow she had known through them. So 
she left them while they were devising a scheme 
that should do this effectually, and passed Miss 
Harden near the door with a firm free step, con- 
scious of innocence, and caring little for the proud 
sneer of that young lady ; though she drew down 
her veil rather hastily, knowing that her eyes 
were still swollen with weeping, and not caring 
that Miss Harden should comment upon it. 


CHAPTER II. 


Said Sally, “my mistress and they had a time, 
As sure as you're mixing that bread. 
Miss Martha was mad, and Miss Elien ran out, 
And her eyes were all swollen and red.” 
Family Quarrels. 


“I told you so!"—Everybody'’s Comment on a Disclosure. 


‘* Goon gracious, Harriet, what do you think I’ve 
heard this afternoon ?”” 

Mrs. Harden did not allow her daughter time 
to put off her bonnet and mantilla, (a velvet man- 


tilla, one of the four in Rivertown,) before she 


accosted her with the above stariling query. 
Miss Harriet could not pretend to guess; but she 
also had her own private astonishment, and she, 
too, could tell something if she chose. 

‘“Why. what do you mean?”’ ejaculated her 
mother. ‘* Not more about Mary Butler?’ 

Miss Harriet gave a slight nod of assent. 

‘* Well, if it doesn’t beat all! I heard--that 
i3, their Jane (Mrs. Jackson's Jane) just ran in to 
borrow our flat-irons, (seems to me that Jacksons 
have most enormous washes; that child has a clean 
white dress every morning, Jane says, and two 
bird’s-eye aprons a day,) well, Jane just ran in a 
minute, and she told Hannah (Hannah saw that she 
was flustered about something), that they had just 
had an awful time at their house. Mrs. Jackson, 
it seems, has been giving Mary Butler music 
lessons.’’ 

‘*No! Now, ma, that accounts for what Ade- 
line told me. I've just come from there, and she 
said, Mrs. Butler had hinted to Mrs Mason (you 
know they board there now), that Mary wasn’t 
going to sew so steady afier April, and asked who 
Ann Maria took lessons of—and how much Mr. 
sroadbent charged a quarter. We thought some- 
thing must be going on, but we couldn't understand 
it. Now, it’s as clear as daylight. Mary Butler 
must be thinking that Mr. Jorden’s going to be 
such a fool as to marry her, and she’s preparing to 
set up for a great lady. Mary Butler going to take 





lessons of Mr. Broadbent, indeed! when pa says 
he can’t affc dto let me! I wonder how she thinks 
she's going to pay him. Make his’’— 

But here mothercould keep silence no longer ; her 
information was too important to be neglected; it 
had been received by express, and she expected 
her bulletin-board would be surrounded by an 
astonished crowd. 

‘* ]’ve no patience with that girl’’—broke in Mrs. 
Harden. ‘‘ What d'ye think ? AsI was saying, Mrs. 
Jackson was giving her music lessons. Of course, 
Mary Butler having nothing to do, can find plenty 
of time to practice !’’—(Mrs. Harden evidently in- 
tended this to be ironica!)—‘‘ and somehow, Mrs. 
Jackson heard about Mary Butler's goings on 
with Mr. Jorden. How she heard I’m sure | can’t 
tell, but it seems to be all over town. J havn’t 
mentioned it to more than two or three, and I 
guess we saw about as much of it as any one.”’ 

Mrs. Harden was right there, at least. ‘* Why, 
don’t you know, ma, I told you long ago that John 
heard it talked about at the hotel, and that Adeline 
was taking tea at Mrs. Smith's, weeks ago, and 
they knew all about it. Mrs. Utley and Mrs. 
Folger were there. Jt was the night after you had 
company, in March, I guess it was.”’ 

** Well, however she heard of it, Mrs. Jackson’s 
not the woman to let such things go unnoticed. I 
think Jane must be excellent help—she runs in 
quite often to see Hannah. Now, Martha never 
was in our kitchen once, all the while she stayed 
there. We never should have known anything 
from her. How long has Jane been at Mrs. 
Jackson's ?”’ 

‘* About three weeks—do go on, ma; I’m dying 
to tell you something.”’ 

‘* As I was saying, Mrs. Jackson of course would 
not countenance such behavior; so she bore it as 
long as she could—though she didn’t treat Mary 
Butler half so well as she used to. I always did 
wonder what she found in her to like, and at last 
this very afternoon she out with it.’’ 

‘*Why, ma—there, now I know!”? Miss Har- 
riet’s face brightened as if she had found the solu- 
tion of some great enigma. Sir Isaac himself could 
not have seemed more delighted when that apple 
acted as key to nature’s mystery —the philosopher 
of still more ancient times did not cry ‘* Eureka,” 
in more joyful tones. 

‘*What d’ye know, Harriet ?—just wait a 
minute, though, till I get through my story. Mrs. 
Jackson told her every word, and Mary Butler cried 
like everything. According to all accounts,”’ (t. e. 
Jane’s and Hannah’s,) ‘‘they had an awful time. 
Jane was in the sitting room taking care of little 
Archie, and they were in the parlor. She did not 
hear all they said, for they talked quite low part of 
the time; but Mrs. Jackson asked Mary Butler 
how she could have the face to pretend being 
ignorant of these stories—and told her she had 
‘encouraged Mr. Jorden’s attentions’—these were 
the very words. Mary Butler cried like a baby, 
Jane says, and to cap the whule, Mr. Jorden 
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walked right in in the middle of it. (Don’t you 
think it was strange he should goto Mrs. Jackson’s 
without ringing? Jane says he often dues; I sup- 
pose he must be quite intimate there.’’) 

** What did he say ?"’ 

** Why Jane didn't hear the rest. The sitting- 
room door fell to, and she didn’t dare to open it, 
though she wanted to dreadfully. I'd like to know 
how it allended. Jane thinks she heard Mrs. Jack- 
son tell her not to enter her doors again ;’’ (oh, Jane, 
what a fabrication!) ‘* and I shouldn't wonder if she 
did—such impudence!’? And Mrs. Harden fell 
back in her rocking-chair, quite overcome with the 
excitement of her narrative—but started up again as 
Harriet slowly and solemnly said 

** Well—I can tell you more about that busi- 
ness.”’ 

Mrs. Harden's emotions were of a mingled 
nature. Curiosity to hear the rest—vexation that 
she was not the* sole possessor of this important 
piece of intelligence 

** T always told you,’ added Miss Harriet, ‘‘ that 
we should hear more from that quarter. I knew 
Mary Butler was an artful creature as ever lived! 
I was coming by Mrs. Jackson's on my way home 
from Adeline’s, and just as [ got by the parlor 
window, | happened to look up. There was Mrs. 
Jackson standing by the piano. (the shades were 
both drawn up ) and Mr. Jorden was on the other 
side turning over a music bouk. Mr. Jorden was 
pale as death—(a sligh: embroidery, Miss Harriet) 
—and Mrs. Jackson seemed to be very angry about 
something. At that very minute [ heard the 
front door open—and out came Mary Butler. Her 
eyes were red as that curtain, and she pulled down 
her veil just as soon as she saw me. I don’t 
wonder at it, Mr. Jorden’s being angry —to think 
she should dare to dream of his marrying her.”’ 

Miss Harriet was quite indignant. Had she not 
aright to be? Mr. Jorden had never paid her the 
least attention—in fact, she was beginning to won- 
der if any one ever would, with seriousness. Miss 
Harriet was verging towards—but we forgot; a 
lady's age is a subject not to be treated of with 
impunity. Mrs. Harden went into the kitchen 
under pretence of seeing when tea would be ready, 
but in reality to tell Hannah the confirmation of 
Jane's wondrous tale; and her daughter slipped 
on her bonnet again, and wrapping her mother's 
blanket shawl about her, ‘‘ran over’’ to Adeline’s 
a minute, to enjoy her surprise at what she had to 
tell. That industrious young lady was making over 
her stone-colored merino dress, preparatory to a 
visit in the country; (remember, dear reader, 
Rivertown was almost a city, and numbered some 
five thousand inhabitants;) but she paused in her 
avovation, and was quite as much overcome as 
Harriet had expected her to be—so much so, that 
the dress was put by for the night; and the mo- 
ment Harriet had fairly got round the corner on 
her way home, Miss Adeline donned hood and 
cloak, and sat out for Mrs. Smith's, to enlighten 
her upon the terrible denowement at Mrs. Jack- 
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son's. Mrs. Smith was the gossip, par excellence, 
of Rivertown, and the reader may naturally con- 
clude, that before bed-time half the inhabitants of 
the place knew all about the ‘‘ strange thing that 
happened at Mrs. Jackson's that afternoon.”’ 
Mrs Smith's were not the only hood and over- 
shoes that were put in requisition that memorable 
evening and all agreed Mary Butler was served 
right for flirting with Mr. Jorden. 

**T should not wonder if he told her to her face 
that she was a presuming piece,’’ saidone. ‘‘ Nor 
I,’’ said a second. Whereupon, the story gather- 
ed as it rolled, until John Harden heard, at the 
hotel, the very next evening, that Mrs. Jackson 
had turned Mary Butler out of her house, and 
Mr. Jorden had accused her to her face of ‘‘try- 
ing to get him,’’ adding that ‘‘she had reckoned 
without her host.’’ All the young men declared 
it was a perfect shame, for Mary Butler was the 
handsomest girl in town, and that was why all 
the girls were tattling about her. For their 
parts, they thought she was worth a dozen of 
some they could name; and if ‘‘Jorden’’ had 
talked so to her, he deserved a horse. whipping. 
‘* He shall get it, tov,’’ muttered Mr. Hoffman, a 
young lawyer, as he strode from the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Twas plain to every observer's eye, 
That party spirit was running high, 


Aud this was the popular party.” 


Ir Mrs Harden was nearly overcome with the 
Jackson affair, imagine the state of her mind 
when, not two weeks after, it was rumored that 
Mr. Jorden was going to be married —and to 
whom, of all people, but Mrs. Jackson's sister. 

Yes, Mrs. Smith must remember her—that tall 
girl that always wore such low-necked dresses, 
and, positively, she'd been seen sitting at the win- 
dow in short sleeves! when she was up from 
New York last summer. To be sure, if Harriet 
had done a thing of the kind, all Rivertown would 
have been in arms about it—but it was Mrs. Jack- 
son's sister, and that was enough to make any- 
thing go down with the young men. The fact 
was, if Mrs. Jackson had been some people's wife, 
they'd look out after her a little closer; she had 
such girlish ways. But it wasn’t her (Mrs. Har- 
den’s) business—and perhaps it was well for the 
poor little lady that it was not. 

Yes, Mr. Jorden was going to be married, and 
to a city girl—that was unpardonable. Why 
couldn't people be content with those they'd 
known years and years—been brought up with, as 
one might say. As if Rivertown girls were not 
enough for anybody, afd quite genteel 
What was more, Mrs. Jackson was 


good 
enough, too. 
going to give a grand party in honor of the bride, 
such a party as Rivertown had never seen. In- 
vitations were to be issued a week beforehand, 
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and a large party of New York peop!e were com- 
ing up on purpose to bethere. Mr. Jorden’s bro- 
ther was to be groomsman, coming all the way 


from Baltimore—for he had been adopted by his 
uncle, Livingstone Carroll, when he was quite a 
lad, and Mrs. Harden had almost forgotten how he 
looked. Jane—that girl was invaluable to Mrs. 
Jackson; so said her neighbors, and who had a 
better right to know about Mrs. Jackson's domes- 
tics ?—Jane said the cake was to come from New 
York, too, and—but Mrs. Harden wouldn't pre- 
tend to tell half she'd heard about it. Didn't Mrs. 
Smith think Mary Butler ’d feel well now? If 
she'd only behaved herself, she might at least have 
had an invitation to the party, and that was some- 
thing, at all events, considering these gentlemen 
were coming from New York. Mrs. Harden 
wondered if Harriet would be asked. Oh, of 
course, though, being that they were such near 
neighbors. 

All this was imparted to Mrs. Smith during the 
few minutes that they stood in Vandeusen’s store, 
Mrs. Smith waiting fer Adeline Mitchell, who 
had promised to drop in and help her choose a 
new mousseline de laine—(Vandeusen’s mousseline 
de laines were so cheap—only three shillings—all 
wool, too—positively they were almost as nice as 
Mrs. Utley’s cashmere that she gave seventy-five 
cents for in New York, last fall.) Mrs. Harden 
had been looking at some sheeting—she thought 
thirteen cents was rather high for bleached sheet- 
ing: but, however, she'd look a little further, and 
call again if she did not find any that would do 
better. 

We pass over the intervening two weeks, in 
which Mrs. Jackson’s party was the principal 
topic of discussion, with one diverging exception. 
Mary Butler left town a week before the bride was 
expected—just about the time they were to be 
married—and no one could tell where she had 
gone, or for what purpose. Her mother was reso- 
lutely silent upon the subject, and the general 
«conclusion was that she was on a visit to some 

country friend, to keep out of the way of the Jor- 

den party. No wonder, said everybody, that she 

wanted to be away from Rivertown just then. 
The bridal party came in the morning boat, al- 


most the first boat of the season—and, wonder of 


wonders! no one could understand it, Mary But- 
ler was with them! So said John Harden, and 
John was on the dock. He saw her get into a 
carriage and drive up with the Jacksons. He was 
sure it was Mary Butler, for he knew her step so 
well, though she kept her veil down all the while. 
Harriet thought John must be crazy—in fact, she 
hinted that perhaps he was not quite wide awake. 
She was looking out of the window—she happen- 
ed to be there by accidenti—when the carriage 
came. There was Mr. and Mrs. Jackson—the 
bride—at least it must have been, for she had on 
a magnificent embroidered merino—Mr. Jorden, 
(how queer he did look!) and one lady besides, 
who was very much smaller than Mary Butler, 
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and had such a beautiful little hand! Mary But- 
ler never saw the day when she could wear so 
small a glove as the stranger wore. The next car- 
riage load were all new faces—one of the gentle- 
men had such magnificent moustaches, and the 
lady he was so attentive to, wore a plaid traveling 
dress and dark brown gaiters. Mary Butler, in- 
deed! She was miles away; and it served her 
right, too, the forward chit! 

John was not yet convinced; he knew that his 
sister had good eyes—very sharp eyes, he might 
say—(‘‘Why, John, you good for-nothing fel- 
low !”’ broke in the amiable young lady in ques- 
tion)—but that was Mary Butler. and she might 
see for herself to-night, for of course she'd be at 
the party if it was. 

At eight—for Rivertown people thought that 
hour the extreme of fashion—there was a goodly 
throng of guests assembled in the pretty parlors 
of Mrs. Jackson. Mrs. Harden was there, in the 
glory of a new black silk. Miss Harriet was ir- 
resistible in pure white, with a pink sash and bows 
down the skirt; her hair dressed after the pattern 
of the tallest figure in the last Lady’s Book fashion 
plate. If it did not look well, it was not Adeline 
Mitchell’s fault: they did each other’s curls al- 
ways, and as Adeline had no invitation for this 
particular evening, she had exhausted two full 
hours and all her ingenuity, to do her friend’s hair 
in the broadest, finest plaits that Rivertown was 
ever surprised with. Mrs. Folger and Mrs. Utley, 
though they had not expected to go, for they were 
little known in Mrs. Jackson’s circle, were asto- 
nished at receiving cards, with a particular request 
in Mrs. Jackson’s own hand-writing, that they 
would not fail to be there. This they could not 
account for; the same note was appended to the 
card received by the Harden family, and a few 
others of their acquaintance; and Harriet had 
boasted not a little at the circumstance, from 
which she drew the inference that Mrs. Jackson 
wished her sister to be very intimate with them. 
This was told more than once, and at last became, 
‘* Mrs. Jackson said positively she should be very 
much hurt if we didn’t come, being old neigh- 
bors so long.’’ 

The bride had not yet made her appearance, 
but the New York strangers were there; and 
Harriet was made inconceivably happy by Mrs. 
Jackson’s introduction to the gentleman with 
moustaches, who began a most entertaining con- 
versation. Mrs. Harden nodded and smiled at 
Mrs. Utley in delight; Harriet had doubtless 
made a conquest. Just at that moment, the bride 
and her attendants entered, and both mother and 
daughter stifled a scream of anger and amazement. 
Mary Butler—beautiful, so beautiful, in her satin 
dress, with tunics of delicate tulle—was the first 
bridesmaid ! 

Ah, there could be no mistake now. And if 
any there were, it had been quickly dispelled, for 
Harriet’s companion, Mr. Costar, began most 
earnestly to praise Miss Butler, presuming that 
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she was a friend of Miss Harden’s. Poor Har- 
riet, obliged to sit there and listen to the recital 
of Mary Butler’s triumphs, how much she had 
been admired in the city, how every one had re- 
gretted her stay had been so short ! 

** You have such a treasure in her,’’ said Mr. 
Costar; ‘‘I almost envy your delightful little town 
that one possession. She must be universally be- 
loved, though, now I think of it, I recollect some- 
thing Jorden told me of malicious stories got up by 


a set of disappointed old maids, or some people of 


that sort. Ah, yes,’’ he continued, unconsciously, 
**that was the reason my little cousin was so par- 
ticular that she should be first bridesmaid. I re- 
member that Miss Butler would not listen to it at 
first. I wonder if any of those people are here 
to-night? Do you know anything about it ?’’ 














Mr. Costar knew not that each word was a dag- 
ger to his listener. He had been told by his host- 
ess to be very attentive to Miss Harden, and was 
so, that it was Mrs. Jackson's request. As her 
mother came rushing across the room to her, he 
politely resigned his seat, and left them to console 
each other in their mortification. They under- 
stood the particular invitation now. They began 
to have a glimmering of the truth. And was it 
not punishment enough to see Mary Butler mov- 
ing as among her equals, admired by the stran- 
gers, and noticed by the élite of Rivertown, who 
now sought one before unnoticed, because others 
did so? And she, not seeming to know anything 
of this strange by-play, moved gracefully and 
gently among the guests, bearing her honors, or 
rather her deserved praises, most meekly. 
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HOLLOW. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN 


BeneaTH these gold and azure skies, 
The river winds through leafy glades, 

Save where, like battlements, arise 
The gray and tufted palisades 


The fervor of this sultry time 
Is tempered by the humid earth, 
And zephyrs born of summer’s prime 
Give a delicious coolness birth. 


They freshen this sequestered nook 

With constant greetings bland and free; 
The pages of the open book 

All flutter with their wayward glee 


As quicker swell their breathings soft, 
Cloud shadows skim along the field 

And yonder dangling woodbines oft 
Their crimson bugles gently yield 


The tulip tree majestic stirs 

Far down the water’s marge beside, 
And now awake the nearer firs 

And toss their ample branches wide. 


How blithely trails the pendant vine! 
The grain slope lies in green repose; 

Through the dark foliage of the pine 
And lofty elms, the sunshine glows 


Like sentinels in firm array 
The trees of life their shafts uprear; 

Red cones upon the sumac play, 

And ancient locusts whisper near. 


THE 


“What is a rebus?” I asked of dear Mary, 
As close by my side the fair maiden was seated 
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REBUS. 


From wave and meadow, cliff and sky 
Let thy stray vision homeward fall 

Behold the mist-bloom floating nigh, 
And hollyhock white-edged and tall 


Its gaudy leaves, though fanned apart 
Round thick and mealy stamens spring 
And nestled to its crimson heart, 
The sated bees enamored cling 


Mark the broad terrace, flecked with light 
That peeps through trellises of rose, 
And guivers with a vague delight 


As each pale shadow comes and goes 


The near, low gurgle of the brook, 
The wren’s glad chirp, the scented hay 
And e’en the watch-dog’s peaceful look 
Our vain disquietudes allay. 


O, were our lives attuned to glide 
Like this serene and balmy day, 
Might we arrest its radiant tide 
And breathe its tranquil joy alway 


Or were our prisoned hearts to know 
The freedom of this cheering air, 
And, like this sunshine, ever glow, 
Undimmed by doubt, or fear or care ; 
Fond glances e’er would light the eye 
Smiles wreathe the lip, peace crown the brow 
For the content would never die 
That can but live in memory now! 








I saw her eye sink and her countenance vary 
As she said in reply —“ ’Tis a kiss, sir, repeated 
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COQUETTE. 


BY PENNY PATCH, OF VIRGINIA, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PRESIDENT. 


Once upon a time, his excellency, the president 
of the freest, bravest and most renowned nation 
ipon the face of the earth, strolled, at a slow and 
measured pace, adown Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Finally, his excellency, the president of this 
most wonderful nation, entered his palace, which 
is, in common parlance, denominated the ‘*‘ White 
House.”’ Languidly, and with an air betokening 
great mental and bodily fatigue, he strode across 
wide halls and stately parlors, until he found him- 
self in my lady presidentess’s boudoir. 

Oh, this was a charming little snuggery of a 
room, where crimson curtains tinged so softly my 
lady presidentess’s smooth cheek, and where !ux- 
uriant chairs invitingly opened their endearing 
arms to the wearied president. 

In this quiet, cosy apartment, sat the lady pre- 
sidentess, chatting delightfully with a handsome 
cavalier called Grafton, who was the pride and 
mirror of all American youth. Well, as [I was 
saying, into this room the president strotled, and 
threw himself upon a softly yielding lounge, for 
he was tired and weary, and pressed down with 
the ponderous, perplexing, harassing cares of 
office. Now, it came to pass that some little 
zephyrs, who amused themselves on this balmy 
spring day by playing in and out and round about 
the open window near which his excellency re- 
clined, came coyly in and gently kissed his cheek, 
and curiously lifted up a few locks from his care- 
wrintled brow, and breathed coolly there, and so 
billed and cooed around the president, that—al- 
though he was a man of the most rigid and stu- 
dious politeness—he was so overcome by these 
tantalizing, drowsy zephyr wings freshing about 
his face, that, marvelous to relate, he opened wide 
his mouth, and was guilty of a most tremendous, 
jaw-cracking, loud-sounding yawn! 

At this unlucky infringement of the law of eti- 
quette, up rose the presidentess. ‘‘Oh, when 
will those two friends meet again?’’ exclaimed 
she, pointing to the wide-stretched jaws of our 
chief magistrate. 

‘*Surely your excellency must have disjointed 
a bone,”’ said Grafton, politely; and the two 
friends came together again with a terrific crash! 


” 


‘* Pray, excuse me,’’ said his excellency, in his 


peculiar, quiet way; ‘‘I hope this will last me 
’ 


through many a weary congress.’ 
Seeing no damage done to the chief magistrate’s 


rather tough jaws, Grafton smilingly went on to 
speak in the following manner:— 

‘That remarkable yawn, my dear sir, speaks 
volumes; it plainly says your excellency is over- 
come by your laborious duties, that your physical 
and mental organs loudly demand relaxation; that 
you should unbend your energies by taking a 
pleasure tour and leaving all care behind you.”’ 

‘* A very good idea, my dear Grafton,’’ said the 
presidentess, graciously. ‘‘ Do let’s make the 
long-talked of visit to Chapel Hill. What say 
you, my dear ?”’ 

And who could resist the lady’s gentle eyes, 
raised so pleasingly to her lord? Not the presi- 
dent, surely, for he quickly agreed to her propo- 
sition, and bidding her arrange her suite, he cheer- 
fully left the room. 

** No sooner said than done,’’ was ever a favor- 
ite maxim of the president’s—accordingly, on the 
following morning, it was boldly announced in 
the official mouth-piece, that ‘‘ his excellency, the 
President of the United States, and suite, would, 
on such a day, pay a visit to his native state.”’ 

A brilliant retinue was to accompany the presi- 
dent, viz.: his lady, several members of the cabi- 
net, together with many of the distinguished and 
fashionable aristocrats of the greatest nation in the 
world. 

The exact rout to be traveled, and thereby 
immortalized, by these brilliant tourists, was dis- 
tinctly specified. Now, lo and behold! in this 
glorious rout, chosen by this glorious company, 
lay the peaceful village of Babbleton! and at this 
retired village it was distinctly stated that the 
greatest man in the world would halt! would 
dine ! 

The Babbletonians could scarcely believe their 
own eyes! What! the president was to come to 
Babbleton! be seen by, talked to, shook hands 
with, toasted, hurrahed, and effectually used up 
by the loyal democratic Babbletonians! ! ! 

There was an awful hubbub on the morning 
that this stupendous piece of intelligence came 
down upon the unsuspecting Babbletonians: they 
were amazed, confounded, dumbfuddled !!! 

‘What shall we do?’’ inquired each honest 
citizen of his neighbor. A town meeting was 
immediately convoked, and thither hurried all the 
chief men and scribes, and grand debaters of the 
whole region round about Babbleton. 

A certain member of congress, rendered grand- 
iloquent by the coming event, opened his mouth 
and spake, and, they say, wisdom and learning 
rushed like a furious cataract from his lips; but 
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the Babbletonians had ears which heard not, for 
each man was haranguing and debating for him- 
self, and listened not to the mighty cataract which 
the member poured forth. 

It is a notorious fact, that these Babbletonians 
wrangled and scrambled, and tussled and fought 
against each other for ten whole days—for ten 
days more did they propose resolutions and or- 
ganize committees, until, in a perfect furor of 
excitement, they rushed out of the assembly 
room, each man determined to have things done 
his own way, each man at enmity against his 
friend, and all laboring under an exciting mania, 
which rendered them awful to contemplate. In 
the twinkling of an eye, a mighty revolution was 
wrought in Babbleton. 

Up rose triumphal arches; star-spangled ban- 
ners unfurled themse!ves in all directions: wel- 
comes and decorations stuc k out trom eve ry win- 
dow, and boldly mounted every house-top in Bab- 
bleton. Speeches were to be made, impromptu 
verses delivered, and a procession of the most 
beautiful maidens in the whole country, was to 
be in readiness to meet the president and to strew 
his path with flowers, as that gentleman and suite 
halted at the Babbleton di pot. 

A committee was organized, c nsisting of gen- 
tlemen of acknowledged taste in these matters, 
who were to scour the country and select the fair- 
est girls it could afford, to grace the triumphal 
enirée of the president. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee separated, each member taking his own 
path, to search for the most resplendent beauty in 
all that region, so justly remarkable for the beauty 
it contained. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY. 


I wILt commence this chapter by informing my 
readers that, on the —— day of June, 18—, every 
member of the wonderful committee of taste found 
himself at the residence of General Andrew Gor- 
don, where resided the fair Ellen, the most peer- 
less beauty in all the wide-spreading, ever-extend- 
ing dominions of the President of the United 
States. With a remarkable unanimity of opinion, 
these gentlemen, who had never before agreed on 
any single subject, either personal or political, 
converged to one grand focus, and earnestly so- 
licited Ellen to appear as queen of the festival 
which was to be given in honor of the president. 

The fair, blushing girl, fluttering and trembling, 
and delighted at this tribute to her uncommon 
beauty, hesitated and could not decide, and really 
kept the committee of taste in such an agony of 
suspense, that old General Gordon laughed out- 
right at their rueful countenances. After several 
hours of beseeching and entreating, Ellen disdain- 
fully consented to be leader of the band of young 





ladies, to carry a wreath in her fair hands, and to 
place it on the brow of the president. 

Afier many more arrangements too numerous 
to mention, and after everything was completed to 
the satisfaction of everybody, a brilliant, fiery, 
unbridled sun arose in the gaudy-tinted horizon, 
and pompously ushered in the eventful day. The 
village of Babbleton, bathed in beams of crimson 
and gold, awoke to all the honors which were to 
be lavished on her, and peacefully awaited the 
coming of the president. 

Our young friend Ellen, at the head of a retinue 
of maidens, also awaited the coming of his excel- 
lency. No burnished ornament on towering 
steeple or roiling dome could compare with Ellen; 
she stood alone, the fairest ornament proud Bab. 
bleton could boast, more gentle than the voluptu- 
ous swelling breeze, more majestic than the gor- 
geous king of that great day. 

More noble than the president himself, receiving 
more homage than he, she stood gracefully erect, 
as the heart-swaying queen of the fete—the fair 
sovereign of innumerable subjects, the regal dis- 
penser of honors which the greatest heroes of all 
nations and ages have proudly bended the knee to 
receive. 

Such was Ellen Gordon, our heroine ; surround- 
ed by all beauty and all grace, she was yet alone. 
Min 
by all. 

A deafening, ringing, heart-thrilling, soul- 


tling in the mighty mass, she was singled out 


c 


bounding cheer, such an one as alone can burst 
from the free, unfettered sons of our giant nation, 
arose from a thousand hearts, shook the tall, pri- 
meval forest trees, swelled and rolled upon the 
glad wings of the morning, and to a joyous people 
proclaimed the coming of the president. 

All the actors in this tremendous drama buckled 
on their armor, and with a mighty rush, prepared 
to commence periormances at a moment’s warning. 
According to previous instructions, a well-drilled 
company of beautiful girls proceeded at a measured 
step to meet the president. Amid the din of 
brazen instruments, their voices could be faintly 
heard, chanting dismally that appropriate air, 


“ See, the conquering hero comes ;” 


and through the dense crowd, one could now and 
then get glimpses of wreaths and flowers, with 
which these deluded creatures thought proper to 
strew the conqueror’s way, and which the throng 
of human feet thought proper ingloriously to crush 
and bury in their mother earth. 

On perceiving the vast concourse of Babble- 
tonians so intently making towards him, the grim 
locomotive suddenly threw up a volume of smoke, 
and after favoring his excellency and suite with a 
series of spiteful and unexpected jerks, came to a 
dead halt, and was heard no more. 

Up marched our maidens, headed by Ellen, and 
boldly encountered and somewhat jostled the pre- 
sident, as that delightful personage, with his usual 
dispatch, was making for the hotel in double quick 


























time, being rather keen after his dinner. Although 
rather taken by surprise, his excellency quickly 
turned about, and knowing his cue, immediately 
mounted his stilts and gave them as good as they 
sent. 

On perceiving Ellen making stupendous efforts 
to effect a lodging of her wreath upon his brow, 
he very gallantly, gracefully and dextrously caught 
it in his illustrious hands, and adroitly threw it on 
her own classically-formed head. At this unpre- 
cedented feat on the part of the president, the 
lookers-on set up a cheer which shook the founda- 


tions of the earth, and pealed through the vault of 


heaven as the thunder of a proud, free nation’s 
applause. 

And now, while Ellen’s blushes brightened up 
her too lovely face, and the buds and blossoms hid 
their dainty heads amid her long, luxuriant tresses, 
the president, inspired by charms so celestial, de- 
livered to her an imprompiu speech. 

With many a well-turned sentence, he returned 
his thanks for the signal honor she had bestowed 
upon him; and with much delicacy and tact, he 
spoke of her marvelous, almost supernatural beauty. 
Oh! how her loveliness seemed to grow and ex- 
pand, as his burning eloquence called forth new 
graces to deck her more and more! And how it 
almost approached a divine, dazzling sublimity, 
beneath the long, unshrinking gaze of that breath- 
less host, until the multitude tottered and reeled, 
and became giddy in contemplating charms which 
had suddenly, asif by magic, become so strangely, 
piquantly fascinating! And Grafton’s practiced 
eye was also fastened immovably upon this won- 
derful divinity, so voluptuously superb in her hea- 
venly, earthly beauty. 

Her eye met his; its sparkling light entered his 
very soul; he pushed aside the compact crowd and 
rushed to her feet, careless of the thousand gazers 
around him: he knelt before her, and though a 
stranger, implored permission to kiss the fair hand 
which had honored the president. And she, not- 
withstanding an imploring look from her betrothed, 
notwithstanding his agony at seeing his idol thus 
profaned, resigned her hand to the courtier, and 
granted his outré request. 

The young man shivered, and turning con- 
temptuously on his heel, he quitted the throng; 
and when Ellen’s eye sought the place he had oc- 
cupied, she sighed for the true heart she had 
paine d. 

After this ceremony, young Ellen entered her 
carriage, which was in attendance; was driven 
rapidly to a friend’s house; threw aside her fancy 
dress, and, leaning on the arm of Roscoe Grant- 
land, her betrothed, entered the grand reception 
room, and paid her respects to the fair presidentess 
and the ladies of her suite. 

In due time the festival came toaclose. The 
president and presidentess went on their way of 
triumph, and after bidding them God speed, we 
will turn to another chapter and another scene. 


—_—_ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Oh! who can mete Love’s subtle power 
At mystic, melting, twilight hour! 


Come, oh, come with me to the old Roanoke, 
and stand by the brave old stream, and look upon 
him as he proudly urges his way to the deep 
ocean’s outstretched arms! 

Oh, how I love our old Roanoke! how I love 
to gaze upon his broad track, now in sombre sha- 
dow, now sparkling in the sun's glittering light. 
A right brave-hearted stream is our old Roanoke. 
How busily he stalks along! how majestically he 
sweeps past his loitering wavelets, as truant-like 
they gambol by the way! The good stream can- 
not tarry here, not he! 

Boats and busy craft, even now, await the com- 
ing of his swelling waves; and white sails unfurl 
themselves and sit impatiently on his ample breast, 
and await his huge rolling floods to bear them all 
away. Thither he rapidly goes, expanding and 
gathering strength, and rushing to the sea! 

In vain the cool shades woo him to their soft 
repose. In vain the graceful willow throws herself 
upon his heaving breast and whispers him to stay. 

In vain the witching water-lily so coyly beckons 
him, and fondles his little waves, and opens wide 
her white arms to the burly old stream—onward, 
still onward he goes, nor heeds the drooping forms 
which bend so fondly o’er him, nor halts one mo- 
ment to return the soft caresses of the fair one who 
owes her very heart’s life to him. 

Nor listens he to the whispers low and per- 
fumed sighs, nor stops for melting kisses which 
greet him as he goes: joys far greater than these 
await him in the pearly caverns of the deep. Now 
a fair water nymph sits in her coral grove, and 
listens eagerly for her true Roanoke. Ho! ho! 
with a loud pealing shout he rushes to her em- 
brace. 

And now behold, while we stand upon the roll- 
ing bank: a deepened sunset’s glow illumines, 
with its crimson hues, the river’s broad expanse. 
The pale water lily colors in the rich-tinted beams, 
and the slender pensive willow still lower bends. 
A fairy figure, clothed in white, dimples with her 
tiny feet the glittering sand, looks up with a clear, 
confiding glance to the manly form upon which 
she so modestly leans, and then she, too, colors 
*neath the love beams from his glowing eyes, and 
looks down upon the sand. 

‘Ellen, dear Ellen,’’ said the young man, the 
tones of his fine voice trembling and vibrating from 
the touch of love—‘‘in such moments as these, 
dearest, when from your heavenly eyes I catch 
glimpses of that pure inner light burning so se- 
renely and steadfastly within your gentle bosom, 
I am the happiest of men; I move erect in a clear, 
bright atmosphere: no doubts perplex me, no sha- 
dowy sorrows meet me then, but all, all is bright- 
ness, happiness and love. Look up once more, 

; my Ellen; let me bask in rays from the startling 
’ depths of those dark eyes, the memory of which 
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must cheer me for many a dark and cloudy day. 
No, never can I doubt you now, my own darling 
girl, even though my own eyes tell me you are 
false.”’ 

** And, Roscoe, I am happy too,’’ murmured 
the young girl to her lover; ‘*too happy—lI do not 
deserve such happiness as this. Jelieve me, 
when I wound your noble heart by word or deed, 
I suffer much more than you imagine.”’ 

** Then, dearest, why are you not always thus?"’ 
said he, pressing the soft hand which lay so con- 
fidingly in his own. ‘‘ Why will my Ellen be 
sometimes so capricious? Why is it her dear 
delight to pierce my true heart with sorrows she 
could so easily avert ?”’ 

Tears came into Ellen's eyes, and she faltered— 
**Roscoe, once more pardon me. Again I pro- 
mise to be all that you 
enough ?”’ 

** No, Ellen,’’ he replied ; 
Do I value promises which to-morrow will be 
broken? Ah! make no more promises, for I do 
not desire that which will still more shake my 
faith in one too dearly, too idolatrously loved. 
Listen to me, Ellen. As your future husband, I 
demand more than these frail promises upon which 
you have so long fed my hopes. I demand your 
whole undivided heart, where none shall reign 
but me, me alone. Well do I know that when 
one’s heart is right, then will every action, how- 
ever slight, however thoughtless, prove its truth, 
its faith, its steadfast devotion. Your love is not 
like mine. Do I ever wound your gentle woman’s 
heart? Do I ever forget you when others are 
near? Do I ever prefer the conversation of the 
merest fops, to yours? Do I ever pout, and say 
‘Bah!’ when you approach me? And do you not 
daily commit these or similar acts ?"’ 

**Cease, Roscoe, cease!’’ and now the large 
eyes, which had shone so brilliantly on the féte 
day, darted forth an angry fire, and now the dainty 
foot stamped the rolling sand beneath it. ‘* You 
forget yourself, sir! You presume to be too se- 
vere upon me, sir. Pray, remember that while 
you are prematurely old and sober, I a:n young, 
volatile, gay, and, moreover, possess a spirit 
which will not brook such words as those—no, 
not even from my ‘future husband,’ as you de- 
light to call yourself.’’ She rudely snatched her 
hand from him, and walked on alone. 

** Hear me, Ellen. In two days I leave you: it 
now remains for you to say how long my absence 
shall be. Say forever, if it be-your pleasure, and 
you shall be obeyed to the very letter.’’ 

“*Oh, my God, and is it come to this?’’ ex- 
claimed the young girl, covering her face with her 
hands. 

Roscoe caught her in his arms, and whispered 
his eloquent, burning love again in her ear. 

**Your words are all powerful,’’ said Ellen, 
raising her blushing face to his, ‘‘but you are so 
stern, so unyielding in your ideas of propriety, 
that I fear our life will be a stormy one. You 


desire. Is not this 
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should make some allowance for my extreme 
youth. When in a whirl of company, I am car- 
ried away by the excitement of the moment. I do 
not pause to think. I drink eagerly the intoxicating 
draught. I become giddy from excess of pleasure, 
and then you must coolly weigh my most thought- 
less word in your nice scale, and if it be a shadow 
too light, too trivial, to your discriminating eye— 
oh! am I not then a base perjurer, a promise- 
breaker, a heartless, vain coquette, unworthy of 
your sublime adoration? I tell you, Roscoe, your 
suspicions offer small inducement for me to con- 
tinue faithful. If, while a lover, you thus magnify 
my faults, and take it upon yourself to scan my 
every look, what must I expect when I become 
your wife ?”’ 

‘* You must expect, dearest, to see the proudest 
of men devote his life to your happiness. But you 
must acknowledge that your flirtation with a cer- 
tain person is inexcusable. By the sweetest smiles, 
you delight to elevate his hopes, while frowns dash 
mine to the ground. It is true that I am so highly 
honored as to be at present positively and uncon- 
ditionally engaged to you; but methinks you place 
your happy betrothed in no enviable light when 
you so openly prefer the most insignificant men to 
him.” 

** And yet you know all my love and esteem are 
yours !”’ 

‘* Ah, so you say to me now, in this secluded 
vale, where no ear but mine can hear those win- 
ning words. Ellen, I would have you, by every 
untaught gesture, look or word, proclaim to the 
world that your young heart and its every emotion 
are mine. I would have you, by a gentle but un- 
yielding dignity, disdain the flippant attentions 
and compliments of the love-sick dandies who 
surround you. I would have you polite and pleas- 
ing to such noble-hearted men as Graham, and 
others I could mention, who daily worship in your 
train, but yet I would not have you trifle and tam- 
per with the affections of these high-minded, ho- 
norable lovers. ‘This, I fear, you have done; and 
you do not know how it pains and grieves my heart 
to see the girl I adore, daily, hourly, committing 
acts which I detest. Life spreads out before you 
now as a golden harvest-field; beneath the richly- 
tinted hues which entrance your enraptured vision, 
you see not the rugged tracks lying dark and deep, 
where many an untutored one has tottered and 
fallen, and towards which my Ellen’s wayward 
footsteps are rapidly tending. Pause now, there- 
fore, and heed the voice which will ever direct you 
aright. Already, in the wantonness of absolute 
power, have you grieved many a manly, trusting 
heart; already have you spread desolation among 
some who never erred except in loving and in 
being misled by you; already have you blasted 
the brightest prospects by—shall I call any act of 
yours by so harsh a name ?—yes, for I speak the 
truth when I say this has been done by your un- 
principled coquetry. 

‘*Just twelve months ago, was there a more 
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promising young man in all our country than 
Frank Bland? At twenty-five he was a promi- 
nent member of the bar, talented, popular, making 
a fortune, and carving an enviable distinction in the 
world—the pride and idol of his amiable sister, his 
afflicted mother’s prop and stay. ‘The world was 
dawning dazzlingly bright upon our noble Frank, 
and highest aspirations were being realized for 
him, and many loving ones were anxiously awalt- 
ing each coming day to lay new honors at his feet, 
when, in an unlucky hour, he encountered you. 
Too brilliantly beautiful to be resisted, too win- 
ningly seductive to be forgotten, he unwisely for- 
sook all; threw all his laurels aside, nor aimed for 
more—but gave himself to you. And, Ellen, I ask 
you, for you should know, where is Frank Bland 
now? You are silent—and may this sad, sad tale 
open your eyes to your folly. Here I have a let- 
ter from our gallant Frank,’’ and Roscoe drew 
from his pocket a faded, tattered scrawl. ‘‘ Hear 
me, Ellen, and shudder for the ruin you have 


wrought. In the donjon-keep of Santiago, he 


mourns o’er love so cruelly, heartlessly deceived. 


lor his widowed mother he breathes a sigh; but 


for his stl 


dear deceiver, his lonely prayers go up 


yto heaven. His poor bruised heart still 





gives its every thrill to her whose harsh, unfeeling 
conduct drove him in desperation—first, to the bot- 
tle, and then to the cannon’s mouth ! 

‘*Could I, for one moment, suppose that you 
deliberately and maliciously weave out these 
abominable schemes, I would never see you more. 
I would scorn to address such a woman, even 
thongh she were as fair and as lovely as you. But 
your sins are the effects of levity—you do not 
think, for when you do, your thoughts are ever 
pure, and good, and fresh, and most beautifully 
holy. On this account, I urge you to reflect. See 
your conduct in the light I now present it to you, 
and resolve for the future, that no such slur shall 
rest upon one born to spread a joyful light, instead 
of darkness, around her.”’ 

He paused, and his fine eye rested mildly on 
her, in whom centered all his good heart’s deep de- 
votion. During his long but ‘‘ ower true”’ history of 
herself, Ellen's cheek Had alternately paled and 
flushed. Hersilence betrayed the deep impression 
his words had made, and raising her large Justrous 


eyes to his, she said— 


Roscoe, my own noble-hearted, undaunted 


friend, you have conquered the demon which 
dwelt within my heart. You leave me ina few 
days—your absence may be long or short—there- 
fore, before we part, and in the presence of the 
good spirit which pervades this heavenly scene 
around us, I promise to heed your words—never 
more to trifle with affections honestly and sincerely 
offered me ; and I promise to be yours, only yours— 
yours, to make me wiser and better—to point me 
upwards to a higher destiny, a nobler sphere of 
action. Oh! take your simple, erring Ellen—lead 


her gently where you would have her go, and do 


not cast her off forever ‘”’ 
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And now, our old Roanoke, who had withstood 
s0 many fascinations by the wayside, paused, and 
smiled deeply on the white form in her lover’s 
fond embrace. Oh! the good river stops to catch 
the bright reflection of a lover's reconciled kiss, 
and quickly bears it, as a trophy, to lay at the 
milk white feet of his lady of the coral grove ! 

Amid the sombre twilight, so tranquilly happy 
*neath its mysterious curtain, the lovers loitered, 
and hung upon each other's words, and reveled 
in abliss so newto them. At length, they sought 
a narrow pathway in the wood, which soon brought 
them in view of a stately mansion rising boldly up 
from amid a sturdy band of primeval oaks—those 
giant guardians of our westward homes. In the 
pillared portico sat General Gordon, a venerable 
hero of our glorious revolution. The old man was 
looking wistfully down the narrow pathway, and 
his eye kindled at Ellen’s approach. She grace- 
fully bounded to his side, and throwing her round 
arms around his shrunken form, she shed happy 
tears o’er his silvery head. And Roscoe, so manly, 
so happy, eagerly watched and treasured up every 
look of timid pride which ever and anon greeted 
him from beneath her long lashes. 

‘* Ellen, my darling,’’ said the old man, ‘‘ you 
must not remain out @ late again—your hair is 
even now damped by the heavy night dew, and 
your cheek is strangely flushed. I am always 
warning you thus, my dear, and yet each-succes- 
sive evening finds old grandpa sitting so lonely 


Ys 


here, and watching for his Ellen. 

‘* Roscoe was so self-willed, dear grandpa, he 
would not come back ;’’ and again the lover re- 
ceived one of those treasured glances from under 
the soft, silken, dewy lashes of the most beautiful 
girl in America. While his innermost heart thrilled 
and bounded, and every deep impassioned feeling 
was yielding up to the seductive power of this 
superb enchantress, a visitor was announced, and 
one of those very dandies, against whom he had 
so recently warned her, glided in. 

Roscoe could have challenged him on the spot, 
for thus intruding upon their quiet felicity, and 
breaking in upon the happiest moment of his life. 
With the utmost grace and familiar ease, he sa- 
luted the little party, and placed himself by Ellen’s 
side. After chatting most delightfully fer about 
ten minutes, he turned abruptly to her, and said, 
‘* | presume you have very good reasons for failing 
to remember your engagement for this evening, 
Miss Gordon ?”’ 

‘* What engagement? Indeed, Ido not under- 
stand you,’’ hastily inquired Ellen, darting a rapid 
glance at Roscoe, who sat calmly looking out 
upon the stars, and the majestically rising moon. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! well, really, that is a good 
one,”’ lisped the dandy, affectedly. ‘‘ Need I re- 
call the linden tree to remind you of the promise 
you made me there ?”’ 

‘‘Sarely you are mistaken—you forget,” fal- 
tered Ellen. 

‘*| forget that you were to have met me, accord- 
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ing to appointment, at the end of the avenue, at 
seven o'clock precisely ? I forget that we were to 
have walked to the grotto by the river's side t”” 

** My dear sir,’’ interrupted our coquette, ‘* while 
your remarkable memory is so very tenacious, 
please remember that there are some things which 
I frequently choose to forget ; that | perhaps make 
these little engagements a dozen times a day, to 
as many different persons, who are not so verdant 
as to chide me for forgetfulness; and, bv all 
means, remember that, while you were awaiting 
me at the avenue gate, | was walking with my 
friend, Mr. Roscoe Grantland, with whom I had 
made no previous engagement ; and remember 
that this is the very unique manner I generally 
keep such promises.”’ 

‘: Bravo! bravo! my brave girl,’’ exclaimed the 
old general, striking the floor with his massive 
eane. ‘* You have killed him off at the first fire, 
Ellen. Ha! ha! ha!’’ 

‘*Spare me! spare me! I entreat for mercy. 
’Pon my honor, Miss Gordon is so severe upon 
me, that I scarcely know what to do,’’ cried the 
fop, in affected dismay. 

Finding his visit rather mal @-propos, this saga- 
cious gentleman took his departure, and again all 
was brightness and joy. © 

“Ellen,’’ whispered Roscoe, as the evening 
grew later, and he felt that he too must leave, 
**come with me once more ; I would see youalone 
before I say farewell.’’ 

Timidly she held her hand to him, and he led 
her to a vine-covered piazza, where, through the 
trellised work, the bright moon's rays stole cau- 
tiously, as though afraid to peer too curiously on 
a lover’s parting scene. 

Long sat Roscoe and his beloved within that 
vine-curtained spot, so dear to them. Who can 
paint the enchantment of those mystic hours which 
softly float o'er plighted hearts, bearing, on their 
swiftly flying wings, vows purely breathed, and 
trustfully believed, in all love's first fervor and 
faith? Ah! there are sighs which speak, and a 
gentle pressure of the hand, which, as if by ma- 
gic springs, opens the door of the heart, and throws 
a bright flood of light where all was darkness be- 
fore. And there is that mysterious subduing elo- 
quence of silence, and of the moon, and of the 
stars, which, in the fond one’s heart, leaves its holy 
impress forever. And when the trembling lip, 
amid this soft repose of love, timidly whispers one 
half-checked, half-breathed word of endearment, 
how proudly he draws the blushing one to his side, 
and closer still are those two hearts united, which 
were almost one before. 

**God bless you, Ellen, and make me worthy 
of the treasure I have won. I will not trust my- 
self to say farewell, dearest—it is almost death to 
leave you now.”’ Poor Ellen’s sobs were now 
distinctly heard. ‘‘ Why, dearest, do you weep 
thus? Cheer up, cheer up, my girl, and look 
forward to our meeting—to morrow I shall come 
to take formal leave of your kind grandfather, and 


your good aunt Mary, and then I shall see you 
again—shall I not ?’’ 

Roscoe! do not leave me now; I 
cannot live when you are away.”’ 

‘* Why, my own Ellen, have you not urged me 
to go? Would you have me send my poor 
afflicted brother to a foreign land to die? Must [ 
not go with him, minister to him, and nurse him 
during the short time allotted to him on earth ? 
Duty, imperious duty to my only, helpless bro- 
ther, demands this sacrifice on my part, and I 
know my darling girl too well, to think that she 


** Roscoe ! 


would, for a moment, dissuade me from it.’’ 

‘* My life, too, is in your hands—if you go, oh! 
I die !"’ 

The young man had risen from his seat, but 
these words, uttered in a heart-piercing tone, again 
drew him beside her, and he tenderly soothed the 
petted girl, who was now enduring the first real 
sorrow of her life. She nestled closely to his 
breast, and heart-breaking sobs seemed to con- 
vulse her frame. 

‘* Dearest Ellen, I will not leave you. I cannot 
tear myself from my angel thus. Will you not 
speak to me, Ellen? Ellen!’’ In vain he called 
the dear name, and pressed her to his beating heart. 
He felt the pliant form grow rigid and cold; the 
lips returned no pressure to his burning kiss. 

Hurriedly he called for help, and Ellen’s good 
aunt Mary, ever first in the hour of need, was 
quickly by his side. Lights were brought, and 
revealed the sylph-like form lying passive in 
Roscoe’s arms, while a small thread-like stream 
of blood slowly issued from her parted lips. 

‘“*Oh! I have lost her! 
life, my Ellen!’’ 
bing the delicate hand within his own; then, by 


' 


I have lost her! my 


exclaimed the lover, wildly, rub- 


a powerful effort, checking his passionate grief, he 
eagerly inquired what must be done. 

** See that no one tells General Gordon,”’ said 
Miss Mary, calmly, to a servant; ‘‘this would 
Send for Dr. J. imme- 


diately—see, there stands Roscoe's horse already 


shock him too severely. 


at the gate; mount him quickly, Edmund, and go 
with all speed. She must be taken out of this 
damp night air. You have her already in your 
arms, Roscoe; bring her gently to my room.”’ 

The good lady, with admirable presence of mind, 
gave her orders, for in this particular, Miss Mary 
was scarcely excelled by General Taylor himself. 

Every restorative was used which Miss Mary’s 
knowledge could suggest, but the lovely sufferer 
still lay insensible. Rubefacients were applied to 
her hands and feet, while Roscoe cooled her burn- 
ing brow with ice, and mechanically obeyed Miss 
Mary’s orders, for this sudden stroke had almost 
unmanned him. 

‘*I cannot be so cruel as to bid you leave your 
Ellen at such a moment as this, my poor Roscoe,” 
said the good lady to the agonized lover; ‘‘ there- 
fore remain nearher; but try and be as composed 
as possible, for I require your assistance. The 
doctor does not come—I cannot wait longer for 














ELLEN, 


him—observe her pulse how quickly it bounds, 
her face how flushed—I must bleed her imme- 
d.ately.”’ 

‘See! see! her beautiful eyes are open. Oh! 


? 


! tome! 


Miss Mary, she looks up to me! cried 
Roscoe, clasping his hands, and bending over her 
in the intensity of his gratitude. But the eyes 
soon closed again, and a shudder passed over the 
young girl’s frame. 

Dear 
I have bled many a be- 


‘1 must bleed her—Jane, my lancet. 


Roscoe, do not stare so; 
loved one before. Give me your knife; I must 
cut her sleeve; [ cannot push it above the elbow.”’ 
The thin sleeve was quickly severed, and the fair 
round arm perfectly bare. 

Again Miss Mary skilfully felt her patient's 
ilse, and proceeded to cord her arm. ‘The blue 
veins, Which before lay dormant neath the snow- 


white skin, now rose, and seemed ready to burst. 


‘There, there, dear Miss Mary, you draw the 


cord too tightly, do you not?’’ exclaimed the 


young man, arresting her hand. 

‘Not at all,’’ 
good lady made good the knot, and adjusted her 
lancet. Roscoe turned away. A sharp click told 
him all was over, and he inwardly returned thanks 


was the cool reply, while the 


to Heaven that no mischief was wrought by the 
doctress. 

The clear blood flowed until Miss Mary thought 
proper to bandage the orifice, after which she pro- 
nounced her patient better. Ellen seemed slowly 
returning to life. 

‘* Where is 
which fell upon the enraptured lover's ear. 

He could scarcely contain himself for joy. ‘‘ Here 


Roscoe ?”’ were the first words 


I am, dearest, close beside you. I will not leave 


you, Ellen.’’ 

She extended her small hand to him, smiled, and 
relapsed into her former listlessness. Dr. J. was 
announced, and Roscoe, to hide his weakness and 
his tears, left the room. 

With a mysterious subdued air, the physician 
softly entered and approached the bed on which 
He took her hand—‘‘ Miss Ellen has 
been bled, I see.’"” Miss Mary nodded her reply. 
‘So far, very good—you leave very little for me to 
do, Miss Mary. Still there is great excitement— 
the arterial action is much too great.”’ 


Ellen lay. 


‘*Heis gone! heis gone! Oh! do not let him 
leave me !’’ exclaimed Ellen, looking wildly around 
her. ‘* Oh! he leaves me, he leaves me while I 
die !”’ 

‘* What is this?’’ inquired the doctor. ‘‘ No 
Miss Ellen,’’ said 
he, speaking gently to her, and laying his hand on 
He passed 
some ice across her forehead, and endeavored to 
“Are you not better now, my 


exciting cause must remain. 
her head, ‘‘do you not know me ?”’ 


compose her. 
dear ?’’ 
**Oh! no! no! no! a weight is here—a heavy 
hand oppresses me—I cannot, cannot breathe ! 
Another swoon succeeded these painfully uttered 


words. 
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‘* My leech case,’’ cried the doctor, while El- 
len’s bosom heaved, and she struggled for breath. 
Soon the ugly monsters, whose eager blood-thirsti- 
ness has saved many a precious life, were coiled 
in huge black rings upon the fair breast of the un- 
conscious girl. 

Her lustrous eyes flashed wildly—‘‘ I suffucate— 
air, air, or I die !’’ cried she, panting, and throwing 
her arms abeut. Doors and windows were thrown 
open, and the cool refreshing night breeze played 
gently with the raven ringlets on her glowing 
cheek. 

Roscoe, in an adjoining room, caught the words 
‘*I die!’’ and no human power could have kept 
him from his beloved one. Rushing in, ’twixt 
madness and despair, he cried, ‘‘She will die! 
she will die! Oh! my God! and have I not 
killed her?’’ In anguish he knelt beside her bed, 
and breathed a silent heart-prayer. heard only by 
the good spirit hovering over that human sufferer. 
An hour elapsed, during which Ellen seemed on 
the verge of another world; but thanks to Dr. J.’s 


known medical skill, after that crisis was passed, 





she seemed relieved of her intense suffering. 

Our physician, who ministered alternately to 
body and mind, led Roscoe gently into another 
room, and inquired the cause of Ellen’s sudden 
alarming attack. Frankly the young man told 
him all. ‘I blame myself alone for all this,’’ said 
he, sadly. ‘‘I should not have spoken so harshly, 
so severely to one of her delicate sensibilities—oh, 
it was cruel in me to have acted thus. I knew, 
too, that she had formerly been attacked in this 
manner from mental excitement, and I should have 
spoken more gently to her. But, doctor, I was 
about to leave Ellen, and accompany my poor bro- 
ther to France—I knew her errors, and to guard 
her against them, I spoke rather urgently, rather 
cruelly of her past misconduct. I might have per- 
ceived from her countenance that my words im- 
pressed her deeply. At times she was deathly pale, 
and then again her face would flush into an unna- 
tural brightness, too brilliant to bode any good. 
Poor girl, she had bravely borne up against all my 
severity until the hour of parting came, and then 
her overwrought feelings overcame her! 

‘*You should not blame yourself for this,’’ re- 
plied the doctor, soothingly. ‘* Miss Ellen’s sys- 
tem was already over excited, her energies over- 
strained, and only awaited a cause to bring on this 
crisis. Your leaving her, and a lover’s solemn 
farewell, were quite enough to bring on this attack, 
fur which her system was already prepared. There- 
fore give yourself no uneasiness—be ready to obey 


I will 


see your brother, and inform him of the postpone- 


the summons whenever she calls for you. 


ment you must necessarily make, for you must not 
leave her now. In the mean time, avoid all excit-, 
ing topics; if she allude to your departure, evade 
the subject, or say you will remain with her. But 
I must see her again, and then leave her in Miss 
Mary’s hands, for I have several calls to make be- 
fore morning.”’ 
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Again the physician entered the still chamber of 
the invalid. Miss Mary had arranged her snugly 
for the night, and Ellen lay sweetly sleeping. 

‘* How serenely beautiful our young friend is,’’ 
said the doctor, bending over the couch, and listen- 
ing to her low regular breathing. ‘‘ She is infinite- 
ly better—keep her composed and quiet, Miss 
Mary. Should there be symptoms of returning 
spasms, give her this,"’ said he, placing a vial in 
Miss Mary’s hands: ‘‘at all events, an anodyne 
must be administered during the night. In the 
morning I shall call again.”’ After a few more 
directions, the physician took his leave. 

Carefully our good friend, Miss Mary Baker, 
shielded the lamp, so that its rays might not dis- 
turb the calm repose of her niece. Miss Mary 
was one of those inestimable and seldom appre- 
ciated ladies, yclept ‘‘old maids,’’ who pursue 
their quiet, inoffensive way, unnoticed and un- 
known. Like the genial rays of the sun, did her 
goodness spread around her, entering the darkest 
abodes, and lighting them up, and shedding such 
fullness of hope and joy, as seldom to earth is given. 

Her mild pious eye, her subdued soothing voice, 
her soft careful step, her ever ready, ever willing 
hand, her cheerful tones when life gave promise of 
return, her bright trusting glances heavenward 
when earth’s vanities grew dark in death—these, 
these were her charms, which, to the invalid, the 
heart-broken, the bruised one, were so invaluable. 

Good aunt Mary (for so she was always called), 
was the only sister of Ellen’s mother, and to her 
care was Ellen left when her mother died. Right 
faithfully had she discharged her duty to the be- 
reaved girl. In health she had followed her way- 
ward footsteps, that she might not go astray, and 
now in the dark and trying hour of sickness, who 
so true as aunt Mary ? 

The good lady opened her Bible, and silently 
held communion with her God, while Roscoe 
paced the room adjoining like a tiger encaged. 
He held no blessed Bible in his hand, he had no 
balm for spirits chafing neath the rod; but he 
strode across the room like one possessed—now 
eursing himself for the mischief he had wrought— 
now wildly invoking the Mighty One of Hosts. 
Miss Mary opened the door—‘* May I come in? 
Oh! may I see her now ?”’ he eagerly inquired. 

** Come in,’’ calmly replied Miss Mary. ‘‘ Come 
in and look upon her, for she seems not long for 
this cold world.”’ 

Quickly the impetaous youth obeyed the wel- 
come words. He drew near the bed, and a holy 
calm came over him; his rebel spirit was subdued. 
He felt the presence of his God, and knelt him 
down and prayed. His strong Herculean frame 
shook, and then was still. ‘* Oh! Thou who en- 
Aerest my inmost heart, hear me! God of mercy, 
spare her! Restore to me my life, my all, my 
oniy Heaven beam in this dark vale of tears! Oh! 
let not death come upon her, so pure, so gentle, so 
meet to shed life around, whom Thou hast formed 
for happiness and love. Let her live! Let her 


arise in her youth’s strength and beauty, singing 
sweetly her praises to Him who gave her these, 
and whose mercy endureth forever !’’ 

**Roscoe! Roscoe! do I not hear you pray? 
and may I not live for him?” clearly said Ellen, 
stretching her arms towards the mercy seat, while 
her lips moved as in prayer. 

The young man arose ; his eye rested on her in 
whom centered his very life. He gazed upon her 
dazzling eyes, raised trustfully to Heaven; he 
saw her fair hands clasped, as are infants’, when 
lisping their first taught prayer ; he heard the gentle 
whispers which arose from those soft lips to the 
Throne, and he put his trust in God. 

‘*l am weary—so weary, | fain—would sleep. 
Read to me—Roscoe, read while your poor Ellen 
rests—my heart is weak, so weak—it needs 
strength from on High. ‘Take my Bible, my own 
Roscoe, and sit very near me, and read.’ 

There is a scene on earth which moves all hearts. 
There is an hour, a holy hour, when the strongest 
become as babes, when the sternest feel their 
boasted strength but weakness, and give them- 
selves resistlessly to Heaven; when instinctively 
the knee is bent, the head bowed, and the hands 
clasped in prayer. Behold, this is the hour! 
When the cherished and beloved one hovers be- 
tween Heaven and earth; when the King of Kings 
stretches forth his hand to take our idol to himself, 
and leave us desolate; when the unwilling spirit 
still clings to earth, and yet seems rushing to an- 
other home. Ah! it is then we feel and know 
the hour is come, and, in our agony, turn to the 
Book of Books, and cuil the brightest promises for 
our comfort, which lie, like flowers of eternity, 
strewed before our opened eyes. 

Roscoe held in his trembling hand that Book to 
which, sooner or later, we all must turn; a prayer 
still quivered on his lips, and thus he read to her 
who sat upon the brink of those unknown waters 
which wash the golden gates of the Heavenly city: 

**The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

‘*He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

‘* He restoreth my soul—He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name's sake. 

** Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they com- 
fort me.”’ 

‘** Roscoe! my Roscoe, your voice is attuned 
like the voices of seraphs around the bright throne 
above me. Who has led me beside the still wa- 
ters where I drank this life, this vivifying life 
draught! Give me to drink—water—refreshing, 
life-giving water, that I may live, yes, live for 
him whem God sends to comfort me in my darkest 
hour.”’ 

She quaffed the crystal draught, and her eye 
was dazzling to look upon—she sat upright—her 
long hair floated around her like a midnight cano- 
py about the bright moon's face—she looked 
around, smiled sweetly, and said— 















































THE STRANGER ON THE SILL. 


I went to Hea- 
ven, borne on an angel’s your voice wafted 
us up, up to And 
your voice went with us; it circled around and 
Your 


voice, so beautiful, so good, was heard in Heaven, 


‘* Roscoe, now I can tell you. 
wing 


the full brightness of glory. 
around the throne in holy, faithful prayer. 


and on its rich fervent tones was my spirit borne 


back to you—to you. In Heaven was I given 
back to you—to be yours on earth and yours in 


—ON THE 


DEATH OF AN INFANT 


iw.) 
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Heaven—forever, forever, the voice says I am 
yours !”’ 

‘* God be praised !"’ ejaculated the lover, fold®mg 
his own one to his grateful heart. 

‘*God be praised!’ murmured Ellen, as she 
lay upon his breast, and tears of gratitude and joy 
rlittered in her beaming eye. 
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THE STRANGE 
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TWEEN broad fields of wheat and corn 
here I 


wa 


the 


ow ime W 


t 
st 


And the woodbine wanders over all; 


s th st 


e shaded doorway 


ger’s foot has crossed the sill 


ta stral 


rhere is the barn—and, as of yore, 
I can smell the hay from the open door 
And see e busy swallow’s throng 


And he *s mournful 


But the stra 


the peewee 


song 





ger comes—on. pi ll prooi— 
H hes are niled t he heated { 
s sheaves are plied to the heated rool 


the orchard—the very trees 





ere is 
W nere childhood knew iong hours O| eas 
And watched the shadowy moments run 
Till my lite imbibed more shade than sun 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air. 


But the stranger’s children are swinging there. 
rhere bubbles the shady spring below, 
With its bulrush brook where the hazels grow; 


*T was there I found the calamus root, 
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ON THE SILL. 


ANAN READ 


And watched the minnows poise and shoot 
And hear robin lave his wing— 

But the stranger's bucket is at the spring 
Oh, ye who daily cross the sill 

step light y. forl ove it still 

And when you crowd the old barn eaves 


Then think what countless harvest sheaves’ 


Have | 
To gladden 


that scented door 








tare no more 


Deal kind!y with these orchard trees 
And when your children crowd their knees 


Their sweetest fruit they shall impart 


As it old memories stirred their heart 


To youthful sport still leave the swing 


And in sweet reverence hold the spring 


The barn, the trees, the brook, the birds 
The meadows with their lowing herds 


The woodbine on the cottage wall— 


My heart still lingers with them all 


Ye strangers o my native si 
Step lightly, for I love it sti 


ern & OOO 
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As a bride to the wedding 
Go gayly along; 
As a guest to the banquet 
Go blend in the song; 
An angel returning 
From an errand of grace 
The smile of the Father 


Shall lighten thy face. 


We yielded thee all 
We thought would delight thee 
And should we recall 
Thy spirit to blight thee? 
Oh, never! oh, never! 
We now have a hand 
To beckon us onward 


To that happy land 
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E. 


thout the 


We 


Yet still see 


march on wi 
thy face, 
Thy white robe about thee 

In glo 
The lilies of Carme! 


Are twined in 


ry’s embrace 
thy hair 
The roses of Sharon 

Thy forehead doth wear 
Farewell till the morrow— 
Our sandals we'll lace 
In the chariot of death 

We are coming 
In a moment we'll meet thee 

All 


And Eternity 





apac e, 


Tl 


graced as thou art 


s rap 
shall w heart to heart 
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ON TRANSPLANTING A DAISY FROM 
RUNIMEDE 
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From the green t of Runimede, 
A daisy’s root I drew 

Amid w s¢ mot crown of leaves 
A heal i i ept through, 


And whispered in its infant ear 
That it might cross the sea 


A cherished emigrant, and find 


A western home with me 


Methought it shrank, at first, and ; aled, 
But when on ocean's 

Strong waves and m ty icebergs frowned, 
And manly courage died 

It calmly raised a crested head 
And smiled amid the storm 


As if old Magna Cha 


Inspired its fragile form 


So, where with my) arden 
I sow the choicest s¢« 

Amid my favorite shr 
The plant from Runimede 

And know not why it may not draw 
Sweet nutriment the same, 

As when within that clime, from whence 

Our gallant fi 





ners came 


There's liberty enough for all, 
If they but use it we 
And Magna ¢ 


In even the lowliest cell; 


arta’s spirit burns 


And the simplest daisy may unfold 





From scorn and d: 
So, make yourself at home, my friend 


My flower of 


Runim 


THE LONELY AULD WIFE 

OSEPH L. CHESTER 
It was formerly, and I believe stil] is, customary among 
the natives of Scotland, when one of an aged couple 


} 


dies, to leave the cuarmm which the deceased usual 





y oc- 


cupied, standing in iccustomed corner, unul the sur- 


vivor should also be called to join its former occupant in 


the world of spirits 


Beste the auld hearth she hath cherished for life, 
Silent and sad sits th 


y auid wile; 

Time hath left many a trace on her brow, 

But grief hath not troubled her spirit till now. 
There are tears in her eyes that are dim with age, 
And she looketh i 


For she cannot see aught but an old 


that holy page— 
oak chatr 
That, vacant and lonely, is standing there 
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TREASURY. 


Long ago. when her | osom was swelling with pri 


The lonely auld wife was a gay young bride— 


And the rose on her cheek wore its richest bloon 


When she gave her hand to the joyous groon 


Faded and worn is her beaut 





. ow 
Gray are the hairs on her wrinkled brow 
Silent she sits by the old hearth stone 
Sad are er thoughts—s is there alone 


Her gudeman has gone to his dreamless rest, 
And the lonely auld wife hath a troubled breast 
Yet not for the world would she banish away 
The chair be hath sat in for many a day 


} 


She speaketh not, save with a trembling breat 
But hopeth, and waiteth. and prayeth for death 
For ess and dark are the days « her lif 
W re gudeman is e trom the lo a 
CITY LIFI 
BY H. W. ROCKW 
I 1 passion for the compa 


ie deep wilderness 





Or woods and waters. 


With its strong bands of trees, amid whose gree 


And fretted roofs the summer light peeps 
The gay community of forest birds 


singing among the branches, a d the w it s 





hake the ripening berries by the pox 

Aud laugh along the meadows; these, to m 
Have a meek eloquence which settles dow 
Gently upon m irt, an 
A sweet and blessed habitude of thoug 
Which, if I err not, makes me better fit 
To meet the shocks of lift I would not 
Coop d up forever amid piles of brick, 


Nor would 


And bustle of the mart. Yet if my 


| always hear the noisy din 





id its laughing w : 


Its merry wate 





Aud leaves and reddening blossoms—let m 
rhe sunshine ot a bright an 
lo cheer me in my bondage 
perfect quietude 


And when the hairs are gray upon my 





“rs. I shall deem it well 


That I have passed my life in this sweet moo 


And my voice fi 


Nor when I go down to the sepulchre 
~ 


yall I need friends to soothe me in the hx 


Of my departure. If my! 


li been 





Made up of virtue, they who mourn for me 
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Not as if ‘t were a dship it in 
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CHAPTER TENTH 
MILWOOD HILL. 


Mitwoop Hill was a beautiful place. The 
mansion was large and handsome; commodious 
within, and imposing in its externa! aspect. Every- 
thing around it and about it denoted that beth its 
former and its present owners were persons of 
good sense and good taste; and also of fortune 
sufficient to authorize a liberal expenditure. 

This, indeed, was the very house in which our 
heroine (then little more than two years old), had 
been first seen by Mr. and Mrs. Cotterell, when 
on their visit to the Milwood family ; and here she 
had stayed with them during the few days that pre- 
ceded their departure for New Orleans. The log- 
house that the Helfensteins had then lived in on a 
corner of the farm, had been taken down after 
their removal, and a flouring mili built on the spot, 
which was directly on the edge of a rapid creek 
that flowed at the base of the hill. 

On arriving at the domicile of her new friends, 
Amelia felt as if an earthly paradise was opening 
upon her. All around indicated the refinements 
of polished society ; and her first day at Milwood 
Hill seemed to obliterate the sufferings of the last 
three years. It was even pleasant to find herself 
once more reclining against the cushions of an ot- 
toman, with a marble table before her covered 
with elegant books, a superb writing-stand, a port- 
folio of fine engravings, and a beautiful vase of 
French china filled with rare and exquisite flowers. 
The chamber allotted to her was large and airy, 
furnished with everything conducive to comfort 
and pleasure, and opening into a balcony canopied 
with roses and honeysuckles. ‘The very hand- 
some bed was similar to that in which she had so 
long reposed under the roof of her reputed mother. 
And Amelia felt once more like herself; or, rather 
like the daughter of Mrs. Cotterell. 

Next day, as they sat together in the balcony, 
employed at their needles, our heroine related to 
Mrs. Oliphant the substance of her history ; screen- 
ing her father as much as possible, and touching 
lightly on the discomforts of her home. Of Per- 
cival Grafton she made no mention. 

Mrs. Oliphant listened to Amelia’s little narra- 
tive with deep compassion, and afterwards excited 
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equal interest in her husband by relating it to him; 
and infinitely more in Charles Sedgely, to whom 
she subsequently repeated it; and who, at the 
pressing invitation of his host and hostess, con- 
sented to prolong his visit. 

A week passed on with the rapidity that always 
accelerates the feet of Time ‘‘ when they only tread 
on flowers.’’ The highly cultivated intellect of 
Amelia shone in the light reflected upon it from 
congenial minds. She was now with such com- 
panions as had imbibed knowledge from the same 
springs, who could catch an allusion at once, who 
heard everything understandingly, and whose 
kindred spirits responded to that masonic touch 
which immediately converts strangers into friends. 
For this sort of communion her soul had iong 
panted, ‘‘as pants the hart for cooling streams.” 
A spring had opened up for her in the desert—she 
drank, and was refreshed. 

For Sedgely—he was enchanted and enchant- 
ing. Gifted by nature with a clear and compre- 
hensive mind, improved by education, and by 
familiarity with the really best orders of society, 
he was singularly conversation. 
And better still—no one could know him and not 
observe so many indications of good and generous 
feeling, and of entire freedom from selfishness, 
that his doings made him still more popular than 
his sayings. Added to all his other advantages, 
were those of a fine manly figure, and a noble and 
pleasant countenance. Therefore, it was perfectly 
natural that the excellent Oliphants should regard 
Sedgely and Amelia as exactly fitted to constitute 
each other’s happiness in a union for life. 

‘* That hateful tavern must never again be her 
home’’—said Mr. Oliphant to his wife, one after- 
noon when they were talking of Amelia. 

‘* We must contrive”—replied Mrs. Oliphant 
—‘‘to keep her with us till she becomes the hon- 
ored and beloved mistress of Charles Sedgely’s 
house. My dear, why do you smile ?—I see you 
are going to remind me that I am always too san- 
guine, and that when I set my heart upon a hope, 
it too often ends in a disappointment. No, no, 
this time, believe me—this time the course of true 
love will run smooth.”’ 

‘*But suppose that true love has not yet com- 
menced ?’’—said Mr. Oliphant—‘‘ I mean on the 
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part of the young lady? As to Sedgely, there can 
be no doubt—provided, always, that his passion is 
true enough and deep enough to last.”’ 

** And why should it not ?'’—inquired his wife. 

‘*T fear that in some way’’—replied Mr. Oli- 
phant—‘‘ the low connections, the vulgar family 
of this charming and misplaced girl, will produce 
still greater impediments to her happiness than 
she has yet encountered—even if we take it for 
granted that she is disposed to return the feelings 
with which she has evidently inspired him now. 
That he loves her is evident enough; but we have 
no proof that she loves him.”’ 

** It is too soon’’—replied Mrs. Oliphant. ‘‘ In 
the days of her glory, (days which I trust will re- 
turn again,) when moving in a brilliant circle as a 
belle, and an heiress. she must have been so ac- 
customed to the admiration of young gentlemen as 
not to ‘ consider it too deeply.’ She is, withal, a 
modest and delicate- minded girl, and will not yield 
her heart too easily.’’ 

** True’’—said Mr. Oliphant. ‘‘ And I believe 
she would rather endure over again all she must 
have suffered ever since the loss of her benefactress, 
than marry where her heart could not accompany 
her hand, or where her prospect of happiness would 
be doubtful.”’ 

‘*And she would be right’’—responded Mrs. 
Oliphant. ‘‘The clouds that may overshadow 
the life of a single woman, are rarely so dense as 
not to admit some little glimmering of hope; but 
there are miseries in married life from which the 
only possibility of relief is in death. But why 
have we fallen into this gloomy strain, while talk- 
ing of our new young triends? No—I predict for 
them a sun-gilt destiny. They have been sitting, 
for the last hour, in the drawing-room porch, 
among the flowers and the flowering-vines, she 
netting that purse of mine which she would not 
permit me the trouble of doing for myself, and he 
talking very, very earnestly. We shall have to 
interrupt them, for it is tea-time. Let us godown. 
I wonder what he has been saying.”’ 

Sedgely had often delighted his fair auditress 
with eloquent and graphic sketches of ‘‘ the beauty 
of Florence, the grandeur of Rome,’’—*‘ the cas- 
tled crags’ of the romantic Rhine—the Alpine 
solitudes where ‘‘the mist boils up around the 
glacier’’—the kaleidoscope glitter of Paris,—and 
the solemn glories of that wondrous island from 


whence come the ancestry and the language of 


America. 

To-day, he was descanting,-.in glowing terms, on 
his own fair land, to an auditress who said, rejoic- 
ingly—‘‘ I tooam an American !’’—for he adverted 
to the blessings that Heaven has poured upon our 
country since she broke her chains, and walked 
forth in the might and majesty of freedom—and to 
‘* the visions of glory’’ too great for imagination to 
conceive, but which will assuredly become reali- 
ties in the future destiny of America. 

‘** And the Being who has given so much else to 
our favored land’’—said Amelia—‘‘ has also been 
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liberal in distributing over its vast regions, scenes 
of natural magnificence that resemble nothing the 
old world can boast.” 

Sedgely was glad to inform her that he had visited 
some of the principal wonders of our American 
scenery, and had even gone so far as the Pictured 
Rocks on Lake Superior, where nature, with fan- 
tastic hand, has painted in rich and varied tints, on 
the face of the precipice, forms that, viewed at a 
distance, bear a wonderful resemblance to trees, 
mountains, ruined towers, and abbey windows. 
He had gazed as if he could gaze forever, on the 
cataract of the world, the sublime, the awful, the 
tremendous, the beautiful Niagara. He had stood 
under the shadow of the Virginian rock that bridges 
a ravine two hundred feet below, and ascended the 
fine old tree that has grown beneath its arch. He 
had explored the crowning wonder of the west, the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and had looked 
down into its deepest and blackest abyss, into 
which the foot of man has never yet descended, 
and which in ancient days might have been re- 
garded as the entrance into the infernal regions. 
He had been ferried in a canoe over the dark sub- 
terranean river, where the roof of rocks sometimes 
descends so low down to their heads, that the voy- 
agers cannot sit upright in the boat. And he had 
rambled through the numerous apartments of this 
almost supernatural cavern, and gazed on the infi- 
nite variety of its beautiful congelations; some 
looking like brilliant chandeliers ; others like enor- 
mous plumes of feathers; festoons of flowers; 
clusters of grapes, and vine-leaves—all glittering 
in the torch-light, and seeming as if formed artifi- 
cially of pure and shining alabaster. 

A portion of the evening was always dedicated 
to music. ‘The piano was of first-rate tone; and 
touched by the skilful and expressive finger of our 
heroine, it gave forth sounds that, even when ac- 
companied by her charming voice, seemed ‘‘to take 
the imprisoned soul and lap it in Elysium.’’ When 
she sung, it was with such taste and feeling, as did 
equal justice to the finest compositions of Bellini, 
of Weber, of Auber; to the most beautiful songs 
of England and Scotland, and to the soul- breathing 
melodies of Moore. 

‘* Why’’—said Sedgely—‘‘ when we have such 
a multitude of songs in which ‘ music is married to 
immortal verse,’ where ‘the sound is an echo to 
the sense,’ and where the heart, the mind, and the 
ear are equally delighted, why should we be con- 
tented to listen to insipid words, or to airs distin- 
guished by nothing but their difficulty of execu- 
tion ?”’ 

‘** Because they are new, and because they are 
fashionable’’—said Amelia, smiling. ‘‘I have 
never heard any better reason. For myself, | 
must confess a great aversion to singing non- 
sense.”’ 

‘* Because you so well know how to sing sense" 
—said Mrs. Oliphant. 

‘** And how large a portion of sense, as well as 
of harmonious versification’’—said her husband— 
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‘*may be found in the songs of Scotland —even 
among those that are now almost forgotten. You 
must allow me to boast of the ‘ land of my sires,’ 
for it is the land of Burns, of Campbell, and of 
Scott, and of other minstrels only less known, 
perhaps, because, though they have written admi- 
rably, they have not written enough to make a 
book. For instance, what a glorious song is 
Alexander Frazer’s version of ‘ Good night, and 
joy be with you a’.’ A Highland chief taking 
leave of his sons the night before their departure 
fur the battle-field. Hear these noble lines— 
“ *My spirit lives, though strength is gone; 
The mountain-fires now blaze in vain— 
Remember, sons, the deeds I've done, 
And in your deeds [ll live again. 
So erel set, I'll see you shine, 
Pil see you triumph ere I fa’; 
My parting breath shail mark you mine— 


Good night, and joy be with you a’, ” 


The second week arrived; and Sedgely’s life 
had become one long thought of Amelia. To see 
her every day, to converse with her, to walk with 
her, 
when she was amusing the two lovely children of 
Mr. and Mrs 


entertaining 


to listen to her music, to look on and admire 


Oliphant, by joining in their pas- 


times, or them with stories—all 
seemed to open to him a new existence. 

His confidential friends, the Oliphants, advised 
him not to alarm her delicacy by too hasty a de- 
monstration of the hope in which, as yet, he 
scarcely presumed to indulge. ‘It is 


said he—‘‘that, so far, I have no reason to sup- 


true’’— 


pose she feels for me even as strong an interest as 
that of friendship. Should I depart for my home 
to-morrow, I dare not flatter myself she would 
long continue to remember me. She is quite at 
her ease with me, and quite unconscious how ar- 
dently I admire her. She neither seeks nor avoids 
me. She is perfectly natural, and, therefore, 
perfectly indifferent.”’ 

‘« Take time’’—said Mrs. Oliphant. 

‘* And courage’’—said her husband. 

To take courage was, after all, more consonant 
to the state of Sedgely’s feelings than to take 
time. Next morning he joined Amelia, as she 
sat with her work in a rustic bark-house that stood 
on the lawn, amid acluster of locust trees. The 
children, a noble boy of six, and a lovely girl of 
five years old, were seated at her feet, and listen- 
ing, with rapt attention, to one of her well-told 
tales, forgetful of the chains of dandelion-stalks 
‘*May I be 
permitted’’—said Sedgely—‘‘to hear the conclu- 


which they had begun to make. 
sion of that story ?’’ She soon finished it. 

‘* Please to tell it all over again’’—said little 
Flora. 

*““Oh! no!” 
Miss Amelia too much. 
a story myself, provided both of you will promise 
to go afterwards and play in the garden. It is 
very cool and shady in the grotto, and you will 


—said Sedgely—‘‘ you will fatigue 
Come, I will relate you 
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find some of the playthings you left there yester- 
day.”’ 

‘*T would go and play in five grottos”—said 
Fergus—‘‘to hear again the story of the Forty 
Thieves—if you will only tell it to us exactly 
right, as you did the first time. Yesterday you 
forgot ‘open sesame,’ just as Cassim, the bad 
brother, did. And, if I had not put you right, you 
would have passed over the blindfolding of the 
cobbler.”’ 

‘** Yes’’—said Flora—‘‘and you even forgot the 
name of Morgiana, and called her Amelia three 
times ”? 

‘*I believe, then’’—replied Sedgely—‘‘ I must 
make a little alteration in the terms of our bar- 
gain. Do you go and play now, and allow me 
time to remember the story better, and I will re- 
late it you when you have had your play out.’’ 

‘* Very well’’—said Fergus. ‘‘ Come, Flora, 
let us be off to the grotto.” 

‘*Mr. Sedgely’’—said Flora, looking back as, 
hand in hand, she departed with her brother— 
‘*while we are away, please to think of nothing 
else but the Forty Thieves, that you may tell it us 
exactly right next time.’’ 

Little Fergus and his sister bounded away to- 
gether; and Amelia remarked to Sedgely the su- 
perior delight with which children always listen to 
tales of the wild, and wonderful, and impossible, in 
preference to those fictitious characters and inci- 
dents which are within the limits of probability— 
adding—‘‘I believe it was a saying of Johnson's, 
that ‘babies do not care for hearing stories of 
other babies.’ ”’ 

‘* It is best so’’—replied Sedgely. .‘‘ Scott has 
said that the first thing to be done in forming the 
mind of achild, is to awaken his imagination ; for 
without imagination, he will creep coldly and 
drearily through life, unknown, unloved, aud un- 
loving, incapable of exerting himself (except, per- 
haps, in the accumvlation of wealth), and with- 
out capacity for any but the most sordid enjoy- 
ments.”’ 

‘Such are the men’’—said Amelia—‘‘ that 
travel through the world without either pleasure or 
profit, observing little and remembering less ; and 
returning with their minds as dreary a blank as 
when they started. Truly may it be said, in the 
elegant words of Moore— 


‘Nothing is lost on him who sees 
With an eye that feeling gave; 

To him there's a story in every breeze, 
And a picture in every wave.’ ” 


‘* With such a companion through the voyage of 
life’’—began Sedgely—‘‘ with a woman who has 
sense to understand and sensibility to feel’’—he 
paused, hesitated, and looked up, and looked 
down. Amelia’s eyes continued fixed upon the 
muslin cuff she was sewing at. 

‘‘To return to the Arabian Nights’’—said she 
—‘‘why is it that the Caliph is so delightful a 
personage, and that he seems to throw a charm on 
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every tale in which we find him? He was the 
favorite hero of my childhood; particularly after 
seeing several of the beautiful dramatic pieces 
taken from these tales, in which the Commander 
of the Faithful was admirably performed, looking 
and acting just as he ought."’ 

** He, also, took a lasting hold on my boyish 
fancy’’—said Sedgely. ‘‘ And when I began to 
know something of history, | was delighted to 
find that he was not a fictitious character; but 
that he had played a conspicuous part in the 
romance of the real world. I oftendrew compari- 
sons between Haroun Al Raschid, and his cotem- 
porary, Charlemagne ; comparisons rather unfa- 
vorable to the latter, who was unable even to 
write his own name; his signature being made by 
dipping his thumb into the ink, and giving the 
paper a peculiar smear; while the oriental prince 
was competent to sending his imperial ally a long 
and elegant autograph letter.”’ 

To talk of the Arabian caliph does not seem 
like taking astraight path to a declaration of love. 
Yet when a lover is thoroughly in earnest, he can 
always find some way of arriving at the point, 
I Perhaps 


beginning. 


even from a very irrelevant 
Sedgely made a transition from the famous epistle of 
the Commander of the Faithful tothe Turkish love- 
letters, which. according to Lady M. W. Montague, 
are chiefly composed of flowers, each fiower repre- 
senting a word. It is certain that he had gathered 
some Of the flowers which grew about the bark- 
house, and was holding a cluster of them in his 
hand, and talking about their significations, when 
he suddenly threw them away, and said—*‘ This 
trifling is silly. Let me speak in earnest—deep- 
ly, and from the bottom of my heart—’’ 

At this critical moment, they were interrupted 
by a sight which disconcerted them both, and ex- 
pelled the roses from the cheeks of Amelia. Is- 
suing from the back door of the mansion, and 
coming out upon the lawn, she beheld her father 
with Rachel hanging on his arm. Both were 
walking up to the bark-house as fast as possible 
so here you 


*“*Oho!’’—exclaimed Rachel— 
are, good people! We were amost aleard we 
never should find nobody. My old man has 
bought a new light wagon (as he calls it), but it’s 
a nice little carriage for all that, and holds two 
people besides the driver. So I made him drive 
me over here to see how you're all coming on.”’ 

** When we got out at the door’’—proceeded 


Helfenstein—‘* we saw nobody about but one of 
the men; and he said he believed you were out 
on the lawn with the children. So we thought 
we'd walk right through the hall, and come upon 
you at once.”’ 

Amelia could not say she was glad tosee them, 
but she inquired if they were both well. Sedgely 
desired them to take seats, which the y did, ona 
rustic settee directly opposite to that on which 
they had found him sitting with Amelia. Then 
Rachel, looking across witha broad grin, pulled 
her husband's sleeve, and uttered to him in an 


audible whisper—‘‘ I told you so.—They’re court- 
ing now.”’ 

** Just as we heard’’—returned Helfenstein, in 
a similar whisper, and with a nod of satisfaction. 

The roze-tint returned to Amelia’s cheeks, and 
she knew not which way to look. Sedgely co- 
lored also; not with shame, but with indignation 
at the coarseness of these unseasonable visitors. 

Rachel looked more vulgar and more intolerable 
than ever. Her peony face was flushed and hot, 
and her long black curls hung about it in ‘‘ not 
admired disorder.’’ She was habited in a low- 
priced poplin, of that most ungenteel and unbe- 
coming color, a very red lilac ; and from her waist 
streamed a long sash of flimsy gauze ribbon, 
sprigged with red and green flowers. Some- 
thing black hung about her shoulders and arms. 
Her bonnet was of coarse open straw, trimmed 
with red and blue plaid ribbon, and decorated 
with a wreath of hard stiff roses, and verdigris- 
green leaves. A tawdry white gauze veil flapped 
about her eves, and hung down her glowing neck. 
Helfenstein was in his holiday clothes, and looked 
even less like a gentleman than in his everyday 
costume. 

‘*How d’ye do, Mr. Sagely ?”’—said Rachel, 
shaking her fan at him—‘‘I guess we’ve cotch you 
this time. Come, The old 
thing; and you needn't mind me. 


man’s no- 
Who knows 


} 


fo on. 


but me and you may be relations by and by. 


Come, go on—go on with what you were saying 
to Amelia. I want to hear how Philadelphy gen- 
tlemen do their courting.”’ 

‘Yes, yes’’—exclaimed Helfenstein, with an- 


other nod of complaisance—‘‘go a-head — go 


a-head.”’ 


Sedgely rose, and approaching Helfenstein, 


said to him, in a low voice—‘‘ Mr. Helfenstein, 
you and your wife are distressing your daughter. 
These remarks are unwarrantable and improper. 
I request you to spare her feelings, and desist.”’ 

‘* The gen- 


“Oh! la!’’—exclaimed Rachel. 


tleman’s on his high hoss!”’ 

‘* What !'’--cried Helfenstein—‘‘ you don’t 
pretend to deny that you're courting my gal? 
Why it’s all over the neighborhood !”’ 

‘Yes—-and she likes it, too’’--said Rachel. 
** Look, look—see how red sheis! She likes it, 
does; for all she pretends to be so 
shame-faced. Now'’’—to her husband—‘‘ you 
know I always liked your courting of me.”’ 

‘* Ves—but 
observed Hans. 

Upon which she gave him what was intended 
for a playful slap, saying——‘‘ Do you want your 


¢ — 


I know she 


you warn't a bit shame-faced’’-- 


years boxed ?”’ 

‘* What’s the matter, Amelia ?*’--asked Hel- 
fenstein, on recovering from the blow. ‘*‘ Han’'t 
you a word to say to your father ?’’ 

“Or your mother neither’’—said Rachel. 
‘*An't I good to call myself your mother, when 


I'm jist as young as you are? Come, don't be 
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proud, and take on airs, even if you have a chance 
of a great match.”’ 

Amelia, who had felt, since their arrival, as if 
she would gladly have sunk into the earth to hide 
herself, could now endure no more; and hastily 
rising, she attempted to speak, but the tears 
swelled to her eyes, and suffucated her voice. 

‘*T cannot see this young lady insulted, even by 
her father’’—said Sedgely, sternly—‘‘ much less 
by her father’s wife. ‘There must be no more of 
this.’ ‘ind turning to Amelia, he offered her his 
arm, saying—‘‘ Let me conduct you to the house.”’ 

She gladly assented, and they proceeded across 


the lawn in silence, followed at a distance by the 
Helfensteins, who, on reaching the house, uncere- 
moniously took their seats in the drawing-room ; 
while Amelia, completely overcome, retired to 
her own apartment, and Sedgely paced the front 
porch in much perturbation. 

Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant came to do 
the honors of the house. They were never remiss 
in performing well the parts of host and hostess, 
and their regard for Amelia would have been alone 
sufficient to induce them to try and make the best 
of this unwelcome visit from her discreditable and 
presumptuous relatives. 

‘You see I'm making myself quite at home’’— 
said Rachel, who had thrown her bonnet on the 
piano, tegether with a nondescript black silk thing 
partaking somewhat of mantilla and surcoat, but a 
caricature of both, and very unsuitable to a sum- 
mer day. ‘‘ Now we've got a carriage’’—pro- 
ceeded Rachel—‘‘I mean to be very sociable, and 
make my old man drive me over here very often. 
It’s pleasant to visit one’s neighbors.”’ 

And you must be neighborly too, Squire’’— 
said Helfenstein to Mr. Oliphant. 

‘* We've heard the news’’—proceeded Rachel, 
smirking. 

“ What news ?’’—inquired Mr. Oliphant. 

‘* Now don’t pretend to be so dumb’’—was her 
reply —‘‘as if you didn’t know how that there Mr. 
Sedgely is a-couriing our Amelia. Why, it’s all 
over the country.”’ 

‘**Ti is a very common thing for report to outrun 
the truth’’—observed Mr. Oliphant. 

** An’t it true, then ?’’—asked Helfenstein. ‘‘I 
think I that’s her father, has a right to be told all 
about it.’’ 

‘‘And me that’s her stepmother, too’’—said 
Rachel. 

‘*T shan't have much objection to the match” — 
resumed Helfenstein—‘‘ though I an’t such a fool 
as to agree just at once. Rachel’s two sisters 
have come to live with us; so we can spare Ame- 
lia very well. She was always too much of a lady 
for the Buck.”’ 

‘You need not tell us that’’—said Mrs. Oli- 
phant, involuntarily. 

‘* Yes, yes’?—proceeded Helfenstein—‘‘ she’s 
had a bad bringing up with that New York wo- 
man, who died and left her nothing. Amelia was 
never fit for the Buck; and she knew it, too. I 
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did not tell her so, but I was often sorry I brought 
I had better have left her in New 
York to shift for herself, as she wanted. But 
now, if she’s going to make a great match, it may 
turn out a good thing for us all. The Philadelphy 
gentleman is quite a god-send. She can’t be such 
a fool as not to take him.” 

‘*Maybe he han’t popped the question yet’’— 
said Rachel. ‘‘Do you think he has, Mrs. Oli- 
phant?’’ 

‘* Excuse me’’—replied the lady—*‘ for propos- 
ing another topic of conversation.’’ 

Rachel opened her eyes wide, and said— 

Nan?’’—a common exclamation with low and 
vulgar country people, when they do not hear or 
understand. 

‘*In plain terms, let us talk of something else’’ 
—said Mr. Oliphant; and he commenced a con- 


her home. 


e 


versation with Helfenstein on state politics, and 
on the rival candidates for the governorship of 
Ohio. Every man in America can talk in some 
way about public affairs; so therefore could Hel- 
fenstein. 

Rachel, meanwhile, was not to be baffled, but 
moving her seat close to Mrs. Oliphant, she whis- 
pered to her—‘‘ Come now, tell me all about it, 
that’s a good soul. 
If he han’t axed her yet, I'll warrant she'll jump 
at him whenever he does. A fine, likely-looking 
man! and desperate rich, by all accounts, and can 
She can’t 


It will be a match, won’t it? 


give her a good living in Philadelphy. 
be such a goose as to turn up her nose at him. No, 
no—catch her at it! If he fancies gals that be- 
longs to taverns, who knows but / might have had 
a chance of him myself, if I hadn’t married old 
Hans ?”’ 

Mrs. Oliphant checked this ta!k by ringing the 
bell and ordering some refreshments, to which the 
Helfensteins did ample justice. Sedgely declined 
coming in to partake; and despairing of seeing 
Amelia again that morning, he departed on a ram- 
ble into the woods that skirted the foot of the hill. 
On his way thither he was joined by the children, 
who claimed the promised tale of the Forty 
Thieves; but on his informing them that he feared 
if he told it now he should make more mistakes 
than ever, they excused him, and returned to their 
play in the grotto. 

When the luncheon was over, Rachel profess- 
ing sleepiness, was conducted up stairs to take a 
nap in a spare bed-room ; and Helfenstein express- 
ing a wish to see the new barn and stable, Mr. 
Oliphant accompanied him thither. 

Mrs. Oliphant carried up to Amelia some fruit 
and cake, and a glass of lemonade. She found 
her reclining on the sofa, pale, nervous, and her 
eyes looking as if she had almost wept them 
away. At the sight of Mrs. Oliplrant, tears of 
shame and mortification again streamed down her 
cheeks. 

‘** My dearest Amelia’ 
siderate friend—*‘ I can easily imagine your feel- 
ings; but I fear they are too deep for the occasion. 


’ 


—said her kind and con- 
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Come, now, endeavor to compose yourself, and 
try to get through the vexations of this visit with 
a good grace.’ 

**Oh! Mrs. Oliphant’’—exclaimed Amelia— 
‘*how can I look you in the face! ‘To think 
what guests have been brought upon you by your 
kindness to me! ‘To have caused you such an- 


, 


noyances !”’ 

‘*If that is all’’—replied Mrs. Oliphant — 
‘make yourself perfectly easy. These annoy 
ances, as you call them, neither annoy my hus- 
band nor myself. We have seen life in all man- 
ner of varieties, have been brought into contact 
with many rude and unpolished pevple, and have 
learnt to-be rather amused than troubled by them. 
You are yet very young, and these things seem 
much worse to you now than they will after seeing 
more of the world.” 

** Your kindness, my dear Mrs. Oliphant’’— 
said Amelia—‘‘ encourages me to speak freely. 
It is not very hard to restrain myself in talking of 
my father, though I am well aware of the light in 
which he must appear to every one, as well as to 
myself. Yet heis my father, (though a stranger 
to me till the last three years,) and 1 owe him the 
duty of a child, and hope always to be able to 
fulfil that duty, should it be required. But his 
wife—that insufferable Rachel—l feel as if I could 
fly away to the end of the world to be out of her 
reach. This morning, when she and my father 
came to the bark-house, directly on their arrival, 
[I was there in conversation with Mr. Sedgely. Ii 
you had heard her impertinent remarks, her hate- 
ful innuendoes !”’ 

**[ can easily imagine them’’—said Mrs. Oli- 
phant. ‘‘ She is, indeed, and always will be, one 
of the coarsest and most vulgar of chambermaids.”’ 

**And to think’’—continued Amelia—*‘‘ she 
should dare to take the liberty of intruding on 
you and Mr. Oliphant—a lady and gentleman such 
as she never before had a chance of speaking to, 
much less of entering beneath their roof! And 
that she could have succeeded in persuading my 
father to bring her here! Has he no tact, no self- 
respect ?”’ 

Mrs. Oliphant thought in her mind that he had 
not. But she tried to convince Amelia that this 
intrusion did not in the least annoy either Mr. 
Oliphant or herself. ‘‘Suppose’’—said she — 
‘*my husband was to consent to be a candidate 
for congress; think of the people he would then 
be obliged to entertain. Belieye me, dear Ame- 
lia, civility to all classes is the habit as well as the 
duty of a real American gentleman. It is no 
effort to him, and it ought to be none to the part- 
ner of his life.” 

** What must Mr. Sedgely think ?’”’-—said Ame- 
lia, in a low voice. 

**Mr. Sedgely is an American gentleman’ — 
replied her friend. 

‘* That he is, in every sense of the word’’—re- 
sponded our heroine. ‘* But, my dear Mrs. Oli- 
phant, I am giving you much unnecessary trouble. 
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I will compose myself; J will go down, and meet 
my father and his wife, and I will talk to them, 
and behave as well as 1 can. I have been so 
happy since I came to your house, that I forgot 
the probability of my trials being not yet over.’’ 

‘* That they soon will be, | sincerely hope and 
trust”’—answered Mrs. Oliphant, kissing her af- 
fectionately. 

Amelia joined the family at dinner, and Sedge- 
ly’s eyes sparkled when she took her usual seat 
beside him. Opposite sat Mr. and Mra Helfen- 
stein, in the places usually occupied by the chi!- 
dren, who dined to-day in the nursery; their mo- 
ther being unwilling that they should witness the 
unpolished proceedings of her new guests. Hel 
fenstein’s manners at table were tolerable—thos 
of his wife intolerable. She sat far off, and leaned 
both elbows on the table, while she sucked clean 
the bone of a duck, (having especially requested 
the leg,) and afterwards licked her fingers. She 
made no use of her napkin but to keep it folded, 
and rub it, occasionally, in all its doubled folds, 
across her mouth and nose. She took salt with 
her own knife, as if there had been no salt spoon 
—butter the same. She raised herself on her 
feet and reached half across to drag the castor to 
her. She protested against eating bread at her 
dinner, asserting that there was no use in bread 
when there was plenty of ‘‘truck.’’ She litted 
her tumbler to her mouth, putting her thumb in- 
side the glass. And when not in the very act of 
using them, she held her knife and fork upright, 
and twice stuck her chin with the fork. She 
picked her teeth at table; and, in short, was 
guilty of all manner of disgusting abominations. 

Helfenstein having occasionally sat at his own 
board with gentlemen, had better table-manners 
than his wife. But, as yet, he was too much 
blinded by what he considered her beauty, to no- 
tice all her various vulgarities. Or, if he did no- 
tice them, he thought them of not sufficient im- 
portance to take the trouble of correcting. Men 
of far better sense and education than the rough 
German tavern-keeper, have seemed equally un- 
conscious of the faults of wives whom they have 
chosen without any other recommendations than 
youth and a pretty face. But the eyes of these 
men are always opened widely enough when it is 
too late; and sad, indeed, is the conviction that 
then comes upon them. 

Helfenstein said but little at table, except to 
inquire the prices of the silver, the glass, the 
china, &c., and to ask if the would 
not taste quite as well off common white plates, 
and with steel forks. 

Both wife and husband refrained while at dinner 
from verbally referring to the supposed state of 


** victuals”’ 


affairs between Sedgely and Amelia; but Rachel 
amply made up for this restraint by various sig- 
nificant winkings, biinkings, pinchings and nudg- 
ings, performed at her old man (as she called him), 
for the purpose of directing his attention to the 
young people opposite. These biis of by-play 
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' became so frequent and so ridiculous, as at length 
to excite risibility instead of vexation; and even 
) Amelia could not help smiling, while Sedgely 
actually laughed, as did Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant; 
the Helfensteins wondering at what. 

At Rachel had finished cracking 
plum-stones with her teeth (a feat of which she 


last, when 


was rather proud), and they had quitted the din- 
To 


‘*she had not had 


ner-table, Helfenstein proposed departing. 
this his wife disagreed, saying 
her visit half out, and that it would be best to go 


Helfen- 
having some 


home in the evening, by moonlight.”’ 
peremptory ; 
misgivings that affairs at the Buck might not be 


stein, however, was 


going on very well with the new bar-keeper, Ra- 





chel’s brother. 

‘*Come, Amelia’’—said her father—‘‘ an’t you 
ready to gohome with us?’ There’s reom for you 
on the seat beside Rachey. 


get packed up ?”’ 


Suppose you go, and 


RS RN 


‘‘ Why, Hans, what are you about ?’’—said his 
wife to him, in one of her loud whispers. ‘* We 
don’t want her, and you'll spile al! if you take her 


away betore g 


she’s axed. I don’t believe the young 


man has spoke out yet.” 
‘* Well, well’’ —whispered Helfenstein—‘‘ I 
1 )ioo ? 


was only fishing to see how the land lie 


Then speaking aloud, he added—‘‘I reckon 


steep ravine? 





Hast thou stood beside the ca st, laid thy hand upon 
its brow 

Watched each g ittering bubble vanish in the boiling 
gulf below? 

Dost thou love the haunts of nature ?—Come and tread 


her paths with me, 

And listen to the mingled voices of the strong, the wild 
and free 

Let us climb these Alpine ridges; they have power to li 
the soul, 

While the wind-harp’s swelling through the 


humbers 


rifted gorges roll. 





+ a . 
amost she may stay awhile longer, if she an't too (To be continued.) 
ND & OB 
T and hl T ’ 
MOUNTAINS. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD 
To sit on rocks, to muse o'er fleod and fel 
To slowly trace the forest's shady sc 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dw 
An ortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been.—( pE HaRoLp 
KNnowest thou where the savage mountains lift on high Let us thrid these dark recesses where the headlong tort 
their cragged heads rent roars, 
And the rills, like belts of silver, g r down their pebbly Where the panther’s how! sounds lonely and the sky- 
beds? born eagle soars 
Knowest thou where the monarch pine-fir spreads its 
arms of deathless green, Mountains are the home of genius, mountains the last 
And the landslide, dark and hideous, thunders down the i nds of man; 
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much trouble. Mrs. Oliphant, when ycu get tired 
of her, send her home.”’ 

‘** Then we shall keep her always’’—answered 
the lady. 

‘* Well, well; like to like’’—remarked Helfen- 
stein. ‘‘ Birds of a feather, and all that.’’ 

Their vehicle drove up to the door, and the Hel- 
fensteins prepared for departure, promising to be 
very sociable in future. Rachel stepped up to 
Amelia, put her arm lovingly round her neck, 
and fixing her eyes on Sedgely, whispered — 
‘* Amelia, me and old Hans will make you a long 
visit at your fine house in Philadelphy, when you } 
get to be Mrs. Sagely.’’ 

‘‘That I never sha!l’’—thought Amelia, as she 
hastened to her apartment to be alone, and to think 
and grieve over the events of the day—after thank- 


ing her friends for the kindness with which they 
had treated her father and his wife. 4 


Never had she so bitterly felt the agony that a 
female of refined and polished mind has to endure 
from the contact of vulgar and obtrusive people, 
who are her own relations. During the last three 
years, (dating from the time her father had come 
to New York to claim her,) she thought she had 
often ‘‘ supped full with horrors,” the horrors of 
shame and mortification; but none of them were 
equal to those she had suffered this day —for 1 


’ 


Se dge ly ‘was there to see.’ 






How beneath their r 


} 


k-girt bases quails th 


e tyrant’s 


loody van 


Cliffs of Atlas! speak, and tell us! why amidst your 


haunted gloom 
Was the lance of Islam shivered—did the mighty find a 
tomb ? 
. 
Chimborazo, speak and tell us! 


why upon thy front 


Do the rock and torrent listen to the songs of olden 


time 

Speak, Thermopy!, and tell us! Thou,immortal shade 
ot Te 

Say, what plague-spot out of Heaven, trembling on the 


invaders fell 
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Let us stand upon the mountains, with the lightning and 


the cloud, 
Where the thunder rolls its anthem, and the tempest-gong 


l 


is loud; 


From this nodding, awful summit, gaze o’er half the 


slumbering world 
Gaze upon the horrid ledges, crag on crag together 


huri'd; 


amed 





anked with granite se 





Bend above the black abysm f 


and sheer, 


Till the whirling eye is sated, 


\l the heart grows sick 





with tear; 


Watch the condor up to Heaven from a pinnacle of 


snow, 

Watch the golden sunshine tremble on the livid crags 
below ; 

Watch the sunset on the ocean—listen to the sullen 
roar 

Of the gray, far-wandering surges as they hail the sound- 
ing snore 

Gaze upon the silent rivers ttering through the level 
lands, 

With their banks of glowing emerald, and their floor of 


gleaming sands; 


is, hear the tempest growl 


Gaze on the pure sky above 
below— 

Through a wall of rolling vapor, catch the lightning’s in- 
stant giow 

Gaze upon a hundred cities with their thousand cluster- 
ing spires, 

While each dome and column kindles in the morning’s 


rosy hres 


See the gray old ruins nodding to the downy tread of 
time, 

Where the fretted roof resounded to the tongue of every 
clime ; 

See the swarthy Pagan kneeling to his idol stark and 
grim, 

Hear the deep-voiced organ pealing out its trembling, 


solemn hymn ; 
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Gaze upon the scattered woodlands, circling hills, and 
smiling vales, 

Where the fountaias sleep in lustre, and the swift cloud- 
shadow sails 

Let us dwell upon the millions who have toiled and 


perished there, 





mist, that rolls beneath us, fades along the am- 


bient air; 


Listen to the battle’s thunder where the fiery squadrons 
wheel, 
To the shout of the besiegers, and the clash of steel with 


O’er the heads of fighting demons, catch the conqueror’s 


gory plume — 






Mark the struggles of the dying through the deep‘ning 
sulphur gloom ; 

See the iron portals yielding—see the victors rushing 
in— 

Hear the hopeless cry for mercy rise above the horrid 
din 

Let us bless God for the mountains! let there float a so- 

emn hymn 


Up to Heaven, from these 


I vast temples, Mossy Aisies ai 


cloisters dim. 
By the deep, soul-stirring voices of the hollow autumn 


By the bones of holy martyrs ‘midst these shelving 
heights enshrined, 

By the music wild and solemn from the breezy pine-top 
heard, 

By the hearts these rocks have sheltered from the fagot 


and the sword— 


By the everlasting barriers, by the glacier’s awful 
lorm, 


By the cloud, the awe, the silence, 


sunshine. verdure 
flower, and storm, 

Let us bless God for the mountains! let there float a so- 
lemn hymn 

Up to Heaven, from these vast temples, mossy aisles and 


cloisters dim. 
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PLEASANT 


THOUGHTS. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE 


Weall 


Of turning dark to brightest hour 


possess the magic power 


A look of kindness we may lend, 


And bless the pathway of a friend 


The night of trouble comes to al! 
When sorrow, like a funeral pall, 
O’erspreads the soul with fearful cloud, 
Hiding life's beauties in a shroud 


But words of kindness w impart > 
A healing to the wounded heart: 
And though the tear doth fill the eve, 


There’s comfort felt when love is nigh 


Tis sweet to mingle sighs and tears 
With those whom we have loved for years; 
And sweeter still with them to share 


Life’s joys, unmixed with pain and care 


rhe joys of life! oh, they abound 


Like flowers upon a fertile ground, 





Vhen cultured well and nursed with care— 


A beauteous sight, a prospect fair 


’Tis only those who will not raise 
Their eyes from earth, to upward gaze 
Who cannot see the Heavens above— 


The thousand blessings sent in love 


While we recount our mercies o’er, 
The tre 
They multiply, increasing fast, 





asures rich we have in store, 
Like rain-drops on the ocean cast. 


Then, upward turn the eye to Heaven, 


Where endless joys are freely given; 





There may beloved ones meet again 


Released from every care and pain 














HINTS ON EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


BY A WELL KNOWN LADY EQUESTRIAN 


Amonest the most exquisite productions of an- 
ient taste and art,is a gem whereon is engraved 
Cupid riding on a Lion, to show the power and 
majesty of love in subjecting .the fiercest to hig 
control. Charming as is the emblem, and beau- 
tiful as its design, admired through ages, I ques- 
tion whether a graceful woman managing a noble 
horse, does not in herself present a finer living 
picture of powe r controlled by gentle ness. Who 





that has seen our engravings of the ladies of the 
olden times, attended by their favored esquires, 
as they swept by on their morning promenade, 
glowing with cheerfulness and health—who is 
there, I say, but must acknowledge that beauty, 
majesty and grace are never so finely displayed 
as in the enjoyment of equestrian exercise ? 
Twenty years ago, or even later, it was a rare 
sight on the roads to see a lady on horseback, but 
now there is scarcely a young lady of respectability 
but enumerates riding amongst her accomplish- 


ments, and, whether deserved or not, is proud of 


being thought by her friends and relatives, a 
‘splendid horsewoman.’’ And yet how few 
ladies really deserve that envied appellation! 
Habit may do much, but good riding is neither 
a habit nor an instinct. Dancing we all know to 
be an instinctive motion, a natural expression of 
joy, from David's dancing before the Ark to the 


boisterous lumbering, hopping and stamping of 


the negro; but mark the dancing of the rustic 
milkmaid and that of the educated and accom- 
plished lady. The one is a clumsy bound, the 
other the very poetry of motion. And thus should 


it be with riding. To be used toa horse, to put on 
a habit, jump into a side saddle and gallop along 
a country lane, are the equestrian accomplish- 
ments of many a rural hoyden or suburban miss; 





but to sit a horse through all his paces; firmly 
yet gently to control his impatient curvetings; 
fearlessly yet elegantly to manage him at speed, 
with a hand firm yet light; steadily yet grace- 
fully to keep the seat; preserving the pose, a 
balance with ease and seemingly without care ; 
to have the animal entirely at command, and as 
if imbued with one intelligence, without loss of 
temper on the one side or spirit on the other; to 
unite boldness with modesty, and employ energy 
without losing delicacy—these are the qualities 
peculiar and essential to the lady-like horse- 
woman, and these can only be acquired by pa- 
tience and attention to excellent instructions. 
But more of this hereafter. Let us cast back a 
glance at days bygone, now a hundyed years 
since, when the novelist describes his heroine as 
riding from place to place, attended only by her 
maid, and both on horseback. We sympathize 
with the fair Sophia and the sleepy Honour, her 
maid, at the inns on the western road during such 
a performance; but we seek in the manners and 
customs of that period some lessons for the pre- 
sent day, when horsemanship, it is to be hoped, 
is once more, as then, to be the habit and not the 
45 
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exception amongst ladies. 


description given by Fielding of his heroine, in 


How charming the 
his second volume, where she accompanies her 
father and Tom Jones to their morning chase! 
How agreeable the images presented to the mind, 
even though combined with the ludicrous, by the 
Wakefield,”’ 
where the family ride together to the village 


scene in Goldsmith's “ Vicar of 


church! 
morning, looking out from the windows of some 


And what so pleasant on a summer's 


country mansion on a rural road in Kent, as to 
fancy the Prrerims of Crary 
Canterbury, the nun, the prioress and the buxom 
widow — the bells on their palfreys jingling a 


ER on their way to 


merry chorus to the ringing laugh of their fair 
riders! 
sions, the hawking parties of the olden time, (pub- 


And then the progresses and the proces- 


lished some time since in the Lady’s Book,) we 
see them now, in all their life, in some of Wou- 
verman’s pictures—in that exquisite one of Land- 
seer’s, ‘‘ The Lady of the Castle,’’ too, in feudal 
times, as she rode with hawk or hound, or in 
sad pilgrimage to desert mountain plains. How 
finely portrayed in that charming series of French 
engravings, “‘ Les Amazones,’’ which seem to 
have been just published, to bear their undeniable 
testimony to the truth of regarding the adaptation 
of equestrian exercise to the display of the exqui- 
site outlines of the female form! Yet if elegance 
be so displayed by equestrianism, if a lady ona 
horse may be so lovely, nowhere is awkwardness 
The horse- 
woman is like a statue on a high pedestal above 
our heads, where its faults are as easily seen as 
its beauties. And how ppone all are to criticise, 
nay, how ready to confemn, when loveliness, 
whether at court or ina ball-room, covets our ad- 
miration, our fair readers are too well able, from 
their own experience, to judge. Be it my task, 
then, by a course of instructive “‘ Hints on Eques- 
trianism for the Fair Sex,’’ to lend my humble 
aid in endeavoring to rescue beauty from ridicule, 
and give to healthy exercise and recreation the 
fascination of elegance and grace. 


or clumsiness so open to comment. 


I shall not endeavor to amuse my fair readers 
with any further history, dissertation or account 
of female equestrianism and its various fashions, 
whether of the movable crutch for riding on the 
right or left side of the horse, as Carter said the 
Duchess of Gordon did in his day, and, as I am 
told, some ladies may be seen to do at watering- 
places in the present one: nor of the pisano fashion 
in Mexico, where the lady ridés in front of her 
cavalier; nor of the pillion, of which a modern 
poet so pleasantly sings :— 


“This riding double was no crime 
In the first good Edward's time; 
No brave man thought himself disgraced 
By two fair arms about his waist; 
Nor did the lady blush vermilion, 
Dancing on the lady’s pillion 
Why? Because all modes and actions 
Bowed not then to vulgar fractions; 


Nor were tested all resources 


By the power to purchase horses.” 





This may be the poet’s view of the subject, for 
poets view all things couleur de rose; but I cannot 
help suggesting that the conventional pleasant- 
ness of pillion traveling must invariably depend 
on the cavalier; therefore a truce to the pillion— 
it is a word that may be considered almost obso- 
lete. Eschewing, then, all further digression, I 
shall at once go on to my subject, and furnish my 
fair readers with a full course of practical hints 
from personal experience), on the art of riding, 
such as I hope will, with due practice, render 
them complete and elegant horsewomen—a de- 
sideratum long wanted in the equestrian art, and 
such as, I can assure them, I have some time 
vainly sought for in the many brochures published 
on the subject, though I[ have often wished to 
meet with one, such as [ might with safety place 
in the hands of my fair friends as a manual of 
equestrianism for ladies. I have, therefore, been 
compelled, as it were perforce, to undertake the 
task myself; and in preparing it, I trust I may be 
enabled to adopt the language of William Lord 
Cavendish, Duke of New Castle, that great and 
witty writer on the ménage, whose portrait is 
proudly figured on the illustration to his splendid 
work, as seated in a triumphal chariot, in a Ro- 
man dress, in the centre of a circle of horses, all 
kneeling and bowing to him as their great patron 
and historiographer—‘‘ Those things which to 
you, perhaps, seem not very concise, but too pro- 
lix, might, if shorter, have left you still in dark- 
ness; whereas you now have a full sanction to 
look on you with the splendor of the knowledge 
of horsemanship. This art does not consist only 
in study and mental contemplation, but in bodily 
practice also. You ought to be well informed 
that the art of horsemanship cannot be collected 
together in a proverb or a short aphorism, or re- 
duced toa syllogism, or brought into a little com- 




















HINTS ON 


pass as the poesy ofa ring. If this work pleases 
you, I shall be thoroughly well satisfied; if not, 
I shall be content in my 
know certainly that it is very good, and better 


own mind, because I 


than anything that you have had before you of 


the kind.”’ 

I shall now imagine a young lady commencing 
her equestrian studies, and, as the first step, shall 
proceed to make a few observations upon the 
most fitting costume for riding. The chief cha- 
racteristics of the Amazonian costume should be 
simplicity and elegance; everything masculine 
must be carefully avoided. The same taste that 
has thrown aside the gilded tinsel and glittering 
caparisons of the palfrey, must also banish all 
gaudy and showy coiors from the dress of the fair 
rider. The words of the poet are here fully illus- 
trated— 


“ Beauty unadorned ‘s adorned the most.” 





[CLOSE HABIT.] 


The habit must be dark,*beautifully made, to fit 
the bust, not too long in the waist, (else it will 
wrinkle), and either made buttoning up to the 
throat with a small turn-over, fine linen collar, 
and colored silk tie; or, in fine weather, as may 
suit the fancy, opening in front, showing a neatly- 
made habit-shirt of the same material as the col- 
lar. Lace or elaborately-worked collars should 
never be worn on cloth habits, or, indeed, with 
anywiding-habits, whilst frills or furbelows, being 
in exceedingly bad taste, should be scrupulously 
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[OPEN HABIT.] 


avoided. Everything around the neck ought to 
be excessively neat. The habit should be rather 
wide, as fullness of skirt gives that graceful flow 
of drapery and that wavy elegance in the folds 
so much admired when now and then encounter- 
ed; but too great a length must be avoided, not 
only as cumbrous, weighty and unnecessary, but 
dangerous, from its tendency to catch the horse’s 
, feet while cantering, to say nothing of its bespat- 
tered condition on a muddy road. The sleeves 
should not be made too tight, as it prevents that 
easy motion so necessary to the arms when rid- 
ing. For my part, I have a great dislike to the 
tight sleeve; I consider it most ungraceful, and 
think a small upper one would add greatly to the 
grace of the habit, and take away that stiffness 
which the coat sleeve gives the female figure. 
However, that, of course, is a matter of taste, and 
one which I leave my fair readers to exercise their 
own good judgment on. Veils are indispensable, 
both for modesty, and the necessity of taking off 
if possible, that masculine appearance which (cou- 
pled with the tight sleeve) the gentleman’s hat, 
in itself, gives the fair equestrian; but riding veils 
should be always short, for there are times when 
the flapping of a long veil across the face may 
tend to confuse as well as annoy the rider. As 
regards the hat, I could much wish some change ; 
indeed, I am not without hope that ere long this 
inelegant chapeau may give place to some more 
becoming, graceful, and more exclusively femi- 
nine head-dress. For my part, could my fair 
equestrians but once set aside the idea of its first 
strangeness, I think nothing so pretty on a pretty 
face as a small Spanish riding-hat. Were the 
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comfort, to say nothing of its elegance, once felt, 
See Oakford’s 
numbers.) 


none other would be worn. 
Fashions, in our April and 


How many a fair friend have I seen obliged to 


former 


pull up in the middle of a delightful canter, and 
frequently unable to continue it, in consequence 
of the comb which confined her back hair becom- 
ing loose from the unnecessary space afforded by 
the gentleman’s hat? This is obviated by the 
Spanish hat, which can be made to fit close to the 
head, and, in addition to its graceful appearance, 
possesses the no small advantage of shading with 
its broad fold the face from the sun. Let us im- 


partially 
“Look upon this picture and on that!” 


It is almost the only article of riding-gear that I 
would wish to have preserved from the fashions 
of our ancestors. I gladly leave to Dame Juli- 
ana Berners her hoods and wimples; the lovelier 
yet luckless Arabella Stuart, her stiff corsets and 


tippet; to the Duchess of Gordon, her gold lace 


jacket, cocked hat and hunting-whip, as we see 
her painted in the reign of George II.; but I 
confess I envy the Countess Ogle, the Northum- 
berland heiress, (for whose bright eyes, to say 
nothing of her ample dowry, Count Koningsmark, 
the Swedish ambassador, murdered the Hon. 
Tom Thynne in his coach), the pretty cavalier 
hat and short Spanish feather fastened round it, 
with which she is seen in an engraving, cantering 
up a long avenue in her father’s park, with the 
Duke of Newcastle caracolling by her side. And 
not less do I love to contemplate the Beauty of 
either ancient or modern times engaged in the 
delightful sport of Hawking. Is it not too bad 
that ladies, who should be “‘the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form,’’ do not exercise their ex- 
quisite taste and lead their own fashions—and 
particularly in all that regards an art in which 
women ought to excel, and not be dependent, as 
we are, on foreigners for improvement when we 
should be their mirror ? 


(To be continued 
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BY CHARLES P 


ruoven beauty everywhere is strown 
To glad the weary sou!— 

Upon the burning torrid zone 
Around the frozen pole— 

Though dark the forest shadows fall, 
Though fair the valley be, 

The noblest sight among them al! 


Is sunset on the sea! 


We gaze upon the towering hill 
And wonder at its height, 

Or laugh to see the limpid rill 
Leap on in joyous flight; 


SUNSET ON THE 


SEA. 
SHIRAS 


But though the mountain peak be tall 


Though streams flow giad and free, 


There is a nobler sight than all— 
The sunset on the sea! 
We -would not love the wildwood less, 
Nor scorn the mountain’s pride 
Nor cease to fee! the loveliness 
Of vale and rippling tide ; 
Yet still we list to fancy’s call, 
From tamer beauties flee 
To seek the noblest sight of all— 


The sunset on the sea! 





ONE 


BY JOHN 


One undivided, faithful heart 
One gentle, artless creature, 

With truth and virtue for her part 
And gladness in each feature, 

Is worth to man far more than gold 
Or India’s sparkling treasure, 

Or all the wealth by nations sold 


In over-running measure 


One undivided, trusting heart 
When other friends are flown 
Will joy and gladness free impart 


And whisper “ ’tis thine own.” 


UNDIVIDED, FAITHFUL 


HEART.—A SONG. 


S. ADAMS, 


Whatever may betide thee here, 
That faithful heart is thine, 
And never shalt thou cherish fear 


But on its love recline. 


Away with those who fain would make 
A score of hearts their altar, 

And when they cannot heal, will break 
And cause true love to falter. 

Give me the heart that hath that love 
Which naught on earth can sever, 

Then I no more away will rove 
But cherish i’ forever 
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MODEL COTTAGES. 


(See Plate.) 


ADALINE COTTAGE. we give a front and side view, is the residence of 

Thomas Wriggins, Esq., and is situated on the 

Tue beautiful cottage in this number, of which { Frankford Road, about two miles from this city. 
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— INTERIOR OF ADALINE COTTAGE.—FIRST STORY. 

A, veranda—ceiling to have small ribs 4x4 E, kitchen, with a range. fF, bath-room. G, 
B, parlors. C, sitting-room. D. dining-room. pantry. H, wash-room, with pump and boilera. 
SECOND STORY. 

A, B, C, Dand E, bed-rooms. F, store-room. } taining four bed-rooms. Scale, nineteen feet to 
1 and 2, stairs. In addition, there is an attic eon- the inch. 
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PART SECOND.—CHAPTER I. 


“ Hers was a beauty that made sad the eye, 
Bright, but fast fading like the twilight sky. 
She seemed so fine, so delicately frail, 

As formed for climes uurutiled by agale.” 


Hgattu and beauty are synonymous—or, at least, in 
their perfection. The beauty that looks as fleeting and 
shadowy as Ossian’s ghosts, may excite the deep pity 
akin to love; but then the pain occasioned by such frail- 
ty, usually overcomes all desire to obtain the fading 
flower. We are intending, in this second part, to give 
illustrations of many exercises suited to ladies, which can 
be practised in their own homes, and by themselves. 

The effect of exercise is, by frequent contraction of the 
fibres, to brace the muscles and make them stronger, 
and, generally, to give more strength to all the organs. 

The necessity of exercise is well described in the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks of an eminent physiologist. 

“ The physical constraint to which young women are 
subjected, is necessarily attended by a mental constraint, 
which is absurdly mistaken for the means of education 
It is indeed for the sake of this education, wretched as it 
is! that much of this constraint is endured. 

“ By the word education is meant, not the attention be- 
stowed upon developing the physical and moral faculties, 
but simply the precocious acquirement of a little fancy 
needlework, a little French, a little Italian, a little sing- 
ing, a litle dancing, &c.; and this being acquired, the 
happy parents regard their daughter not as a puppet, 
mentally as well as bodily enfeebled, but as a model of 
perfection. 

“If, during the ill-timed struggle to attain this, the 
young lady’s physical constitution has been unable to 
unfold itself, and she remains weak, pale, and nervous, 
this is imputed to original constitution; and the ruin of 
strength and health is thus compensated for by the most 
slight and superficial acquirements. 

“They forget thut, as observed by Dr. Duffin, ‘in the 
philosophy of education, doubling the power does not 
always double the effect. The second hour of study is 
seldom half so good as the first; the third is much worse 
than the second. . Experience teaches us, besides, 
that nothing would be lost by the intervention of amuse- 
ment, but that an actual! accession would be made to the 
acuteness of the individual.’ 

“They forget that those to whom the education of wo- 
man is inirusted, ought to know something of her tem- 
perament in general, and of her mind in particular. 

“ Anthropologists have observed that the temperament 
of woman is that of infancy, and that it is marked by 
weakness and sensibility. 

“The weakness of woman arises from the extreme 
tenderness of the fibres of which the muscles are ecom- 
posed, the greater quantity of the cellular tissue which 
unites them, and the abundance of the juices which 
moisten them. 

“This delicacy seems to be naturally accompanied by 
an openness to impressions, and a sensibility which is 
lively and easily excited; for when the weakness of wo- 
man is increased by any circumstance, the delicacy and 
susceptibility of the organs become greater, and the sen- 
sibility increases to a malady. 

“Thus is woman far more sensible than man. As, 
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moreover, all the parts and tissues of which woman is 
formed are finer, more delicate, and more supple, this 
smallness induces agility ; for itis a rule almost without 
exception, that, the smaller animals are, of their particu- 
lar kind, the more rapid and multiplied are their move- 
ments. 

“Thus is woman, by nature, far more inclined than 
man to movement, however slight its description. 


‘Indeed, muscular movement and the development of 


sensibility arise from a common principle, nervous ac- 
tion, which must be equally employed in both these phe- 
nomena. 

“ Now, as exercise strengthens the body, it is easy to 
conceive that repose must accumulate sensibility ; and 
that unless they alternate with each other, either the one 
or the other is generated in excess. 

“ Accordingly, in leaving unemployed a considerable 
part of the muscular fibres, repose enfeebles them di- 
rectly, and it permits the forces which should actuate 
them in muscular motion, to follow the central tendency 
which carries them towards the nervous system. 

“ By this means, all the functions more directly de- 
pendent on sensibility acquire great predominance over 
those which are, properly speaking, only series of physi- 
cal movements. 

“ Hence, nothing so much foments the passions as soli- 
tude and inaction. Hence, the greater number of the 
affections of girls arise, as Sevigné says, ‘d’avoir tou- 
jours le cul sur selle.’ 

“ All the ills, indeed, which afflict the luxurious wo- 
men of our great cities, are a consequence of this error 
Lounging on soft couches, protected from cold, heat, at- 
mosphere and light, they are afraid of everything, shun 
everything, and suffer as much as the unsheltered wretch. 

“ We every day see that if sensibility acquire that in- 
fluence, which, in females of a certain class, the inaction 
of the muscles and the development of the passions cause 


it to usurp, the vital powers soon fail in the regularity of 


their action, and the mental powers become perverted, 
and in their aberrations, produce nervous diseases. 

“ Hence 
which are much more frequent in feeble and delicate 
women than in others. They are, indeed, the natural 
punishmeut of a life passed in luxury and indolence. 

“In woman, there is nothing, not even aberration of 


then, spring all those convulsive maladies 


intellect, erotic and religious insanity, which is not as- 
cribable to the cause now described. All her good and 
all her bad qualities are the consequences of her weak- 
ness and sensibility.” 

To afford examples of the best manner, for health and 
grace, in which these constanteveryday movements may 
be made, is now our aim. 

As females find the standing position very fatiguing, 
they are often inclined to bear the weight chiefly on the 
right foot—this is the frequent cause of injury to the 
spine. 

The form should be kept perfectly erect. In imitating 
the different positions we shall show in these illustra- 
tions, the young lady should be sure and have her dress 
sufficiently easy—a loose wrapper or frock, that does 
not impede the freedom of the limbs and the lungs, should 
be worn. The costume of these figures is chosen, to al 
low the different positions to be more accurately ob- 
served; not as fashions of the dress to be worn while at 
these exercises 
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Here are three figures, standing in attitudes analogous 
to those of the third, fourth, and fifth positions in dancing 

Observe them-well—then practice each; standing in 
the position several minutes at a time, or as long as you 
can with comfort; then try the following, called * exten- 
siou motions.” When beginning these, the form must be 
erect, the heels close together, and the hands hanging 
down on each side 

“First Extension Motion.—This serves as a caution, and 
the motion tends to expand the chest, raise the head, 
throw back the shoulders, and strengthen the muscles of 
the back 

“One.—Bring the hands and arms to the front, the fingers 
lightly touching at the points, and the nails downwards; 
then raise them ina circular direction well above the 
head, the ends of the fingers still touching, the thumbs 
pointing to the rear, the elbows pressed back, and the 
shoulders kept down. 





“ Two.—Separate and extend the arms and fingers, fore- 
ing them obliquely back, till they dome extended on a 
ine with the shoulders; and, as they fall gradually 
thence to the original position of Attention, endeavor, as 
much as possible, to elevate the neck and chest. 

“These two motions should be frequently practised, 





h the head turned as much as possible to the right or 
left, and the body kept square to the front: this tends 
very materially to supple the neck. &c. 

“Three.—Turn the palms of the hands to the front, 
pressing back the thumbs with the arms extended, and 
raise them to the rear, till they meet above the head; the 
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fingers pointing upwards, with the ends of the thumbs 
touching. 








“ Four.—Keep the arms and knees straight, and bend 
over from the hips till the hands touch the feet, the head 
being brought down in the same direction. 





“Five.— With the arms flexible and easy from the shoul- 
ders, raise the body gradually, so as to resume the posi- 
tion of Attention. 

“The whole of these motions should be done very gra- 
dually, so as to feel the exertion of the muscles through- 
out.” 

These instructions are sufficient for one lesson: next 
month we will go on with these interesting illustrations, 
We hope our matronly friends will see that their little 
daughters practice these simple rules of exercise every 
day. Young ladies will need no other monitor to the 
duty, we trust, than their own good sense, and the au- 
thority of the Lady’s Book. 
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TABLE. 


MUSIC STOOL COVERING IN CROCHET. 


Us 


——— 


4-Thread Berlin wool, 7 shades of scarlet, 3 shades of light 
amber, 2 shades of blue green, 2 shades of violet, 1 white. 
Steel crochet hook gauging, No. 16. 1 skein of lightest 
scarlet, 6 of 2d shade, 6 of 3d, 6 of 4th. 8 of Sth, 12 of 6th, 
3 of the 7th; 4 skeins of white, 4 skeins of dark green, 9 
of light, 1 skein each shade amber; 5 skeins of light violet, 
6 of the dark. 


1st row.—Take the lightest shade of scarlet, make a 
tight chain of 11 stitches, join the ends together and work 
a row of De, taking care not to work it tightly—cut off 
the wool, draw the ends to the back and tie it neatly. 
This must be done at every row. 

2d row.— Work 1 long into every chain, making 2 chain 
between each atthe top. There should be eleven long 
sutches. 
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3d row.—Take the next lightest shade, De under the 
centre of the 2 chajn, 7 chain, repeat. 

4th row.—Next shade, De under centre of 7,7 chain, 
repeat. 

5th row.—Next shade, De under centre of 7,8 chain, 
repeat. 

6th row.—Next shade, begin on the Ist loop from De 
stitch in last row, 4 De stitches, 1 chain, 4 more De 
stitches, omit to work on the De stitch in last row, repeat. 

7th row —Take the last shade but one, work exactly 
the same as the last row. 

THIS FORMS ONE ciRCLE.—Take the 2d lightest shade 
of scarlet, and with the remaining shades work exactly 
like the preceding rows, make 6 circles, turn all the cir- 
cles on the wrong side, sew with wool the same color 
the 6 circles round the 1 circle. 
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THis FORMS THE CENTRE.—I1st row.—Take the darkest 
shade of green and make 6 small circles, worked the 
same as the Ist and 2d rows, join them neatly on the 
wrong side into the outside onenings of the 6 large cir- 
cles. The object of doing this is to form the round which 
otherwise would be angular 

Take the same color green. De in the 3d loop of the 
scarlet from the small circle of green, make 5 chain, De 
into every 3d loop till within 3 stitches of the green cir- 
cles, observing that there are only 12 ofgthese chains of 
5. Should there be more loops than the requisite quan- 
tity, De sometimes into a 4th loop instead of a 3d—this 
will sometimes happen, and cannot be avoided—then 
make 5 chain and De on the 2d long stitch of the green 
circle, 5 chain, De on next long stitch, 5 chain, De on 
next long stitch, 5 chain, De on next long stitch, 5 chain, 
De into 3d loop of scarlet circle, repeat. Observe, there 
are only 3 distinct chains of 5 on the green circle exclusive 
of the 5 chain, which appears to join the scarlet and 
green circles together. 

2d row.— Next shade of green, De into centre of 5,5 
chain, repeat till the chain of 5 which unites the 2 cir- 
cles, omit this chain, 5 chain, De on the 1st chain of 5 in 
the green circle, 5 chain, De on centre of next chain, 5 
chain, De on centre of next chain, 5 chain, De in centre 
of 2d chain of 5, and repeat 

3d row.— White, De in centre of 5, 5 chain, repeat till 
the 5chain which unites the circles, omit this, make 7 
chain, 1 long into the centre of the 5 on the top of the 
green, 5 chain, 1 long into centre of next 5, 7 chain, De 
into centre of 2d 5, repeat. 

4th row.—Lightest amber, 5 long under the 5 chain, be- 


tween the 2 long stitches, 5 chain, De into centre of 7,*5 


e 


chain, De into centre of 5. repeat from.* 9 times more, 


5 chain, De into centre of 7, 5 chain, repeat from begin- 
ning 

5th row. —2d shade amber, 7 long over the 5 long, 
letting the Ist long come beyond the Ist long stitch in 
last row,* 5 chain, De into centre of 5, repeat from,* 10 
times inore, 5 chain, repeat from beginning 

6th row.—Darkest amber, 9 long arranged as in last 
row, 7 chain, De into centre of 5,* 5 chain, De into cen- 
tre of 5, repeat from,* 9 times more, 7 chain, repeat from 
beginning. 


h row.—Dark violet, 11 long arranged as in last row, 
7 chain, De into centre of the 5 chain,* 7 chain, De into 





centre of 5, repeat from,* 8 times more, then 7 chain, re 
peat from beginning. 

8th row.--Light violet, 13 long arranged as before, § 
chain, De into centre of 7,* 7 chain, De into centre of 7, 
repeat from,* 6 times more, $ chain, repeat from begin- 
ning 

9th row.—White, 15 long arranged as before, 7 chain, 
De into 4th loop.* 7 chain, De into centre of 7, repeat 
from,* 6 times more, then 7 chain, De into 4th loop from 
De stitch in last row, 7 chain, repeat from beginning 

10th row.—2d shade of light scarlet, 17 long arranged 


as before, 7 chain, De into 3d loop,* 7 chain, De into 


centre of 7, repeat from,* 7 times more, 7 chain, De into 
3d loop from De stitch in last row, 7 chain, repeat from 
beginning 

11th row.—4th shade of light scarlet, 19 long as before, 
7 chain, De into 4th loop.* 7 chain, De into centre of 7, 
repeat from,* § times more, 7 chain, De into 3d loop from 
De stitch in last row, 7 chain, repeat from beginning. 

12th row.—Sth shade of scarlet, 21 long as before— 
every other portion of this row is exactly the same as 
the last row, repeating 7 chain, De into centre of 7,9 
umes instead of 8. 

13th row.—Darkest green, De over the long stitches, 3 
chain, De into 4th loop,* 3 chain, 3 long wnder the chain 
of 7, repeat from,* 10 times more, 3 chain, De into 4th 

n* 
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loop from De stitch in last row, 3 chain, repeat from be- 
ginning, 

14th row.—Lightest green, De over the De stitches, add- 
ing 4 more De stitches successively, 3 chain, De under 
the 1st chain of 3,3 chain, De under next 3 chain,* 3 
chain, 3 long under next 3 chain, repeat from,* 7 times 
more, then 3 chain, De under next 3 chain, 3 chain, De 
under next 3 chain, 3 chain, De over the De stitches, 
commencing on the Ist green De stitch in the centre of 
the 7 scarlet chain, repeat from beginning. 

Then make 19 circles thus—take the 2d lightest shade 
of scarlet and 3 darker shades, make 11 tight chain 
stitches with the lightest shade, join the ends together 
and work 11 De stitches rather loosely. 

2d row.—Work 1 long into every loop, making 2 chain 
between each at the top. There should be eleven long 
stitches. 

3d row.—Next shade, De under the 2 chain, 7 chain, 
repeat. 

4th row —Next shade, Dec into the centre of the 7 chain, 
7 chain, repeat 

5th row.—Next shade, Dc into the centre of the7 chain, 
8 chain, repeat. 

6th row.—Next shade, De on De, 3 chain, 3 long under 
the 8 chain, 3 chain, repeat. 

There should be 19 of these circles; but if the cover- 
ing be worked too loosely, it will require an extra circle 
—and, on the contrary, if worked too tight, one less wil 
Sew these circles round the green row, 
joining them also at the sides with wool the same color. 
Take 5 skeins of dark green and 5 skeins of dark violet, 
cut the skeins once, then again in 3, take 10 threads of 
green and tie them over the join in the circles, then 10 
threads of violet, using the green and violet alternately, 
comb the fringe and cut iteven. If any difficulty is found 
in understanding this latter point, a reference to the en- 
graving will be found to obviate it. 
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KNITTED OPERA CAP WITH NETTED BORDER. 
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No. 10, ivory pins. Two flat meshes, one § of an inch in 
width and one } of an inch. Seven shades of pink 


4-Thread Berlin wool, 3 skeins of each will be required. 


Commence with the darkest shade. Cast on 96 stitches 
and knit 2 plain rows. Observe not to east on too tightly 
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3d row.—Knit 2 together, turning the wool twice over 
the pin—ia the next row this must be taken off as 1 stiteh— 


make 1, repeat 
Mth 
6th 
7th 
1, repeat 
8th and 9th rows.—Plain knitting 
10th row.—Pearl knitting from the 7th to the 10th rows 


and 5th rows —Plain knitting. 
row —Pearl knitting 
row.—Join ou the next shade, knit 2 together, make 


form the pattern. Kuit 2 patterns of each shade, altering 
i 


the color after every 2d pearl row, and decreasing at the 
commencement of every row a/ler the darkest shade by 


In 


casting off, cast off 6 single stitches, the remainder cast 


knitting 2 together, there should be 13 fancy rows. 





MAGAZINE 





AND LADY’S BOOK. 


off 2 together, till within 6 stitches of the end, cast these 
off singly. 

For tur Borper —Take the }? inch mesh, and with the 
darkest shade commence at the beginning of the Ist shade 
round the corner at the ear, net a row very thickly till 
the 7th pattern in front, do this at both ears; then take 


LK. J 
the } 


inch mesh, net a row round the cap, and on the top 
also of the last row of netting with each of the 5 lightest 
shades, commencing with the darkest, taking care to net 
the side of the knitting. Alter 
finishing, draw a narrow ribbon through the 3d 
row, and turn the ends at the ears round in the form ofa 


border on the wrong 
satin 


rosette, and finish with a rosette of narrow satin ribbon 
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EDITORS’ 


“ He that writes 
Or makes a feast, more certainly invites 
His judges than hi« friends; there’s not a guest 
But will find something wanting or ill drest.” 


We do not mean this maxim for our friends; but, for 
once, we will let them have the “ Table” chiefly of their 
own furnishing. Here is the first course, rather highly 
spiced; but as many cooks spoil the broth, we will not 
dilute this dish at all. It is given verbatim as we re- 
ceived it. 

“ Dear Mrs. Hate:—I have long been suffering undera 
growing annoyance, which can no longer be borne in 
silence. It is that of the borrowers of the Lady's Book. Ihave 
utiful periodical for many 





been a subscriber to your b 
years; and it was a pride with me to see the neat vo- 
lumes accumulate on the lowest shelf of my book-case. 
Alas! I have been compelled to part with every one of 
them; and now my persecutors do not allow me to keep 
a single number an hour in my possession! An howr, 
said I? No sooner is the elegant visitor disencumbered 
of its traveling wrapper, laid on my table, than, presto, 
comes a ring at the door-bell, or a sly knock, or a soft 
voice at my ear, with the request— Will you lend me 
the Lady’s Book for this month?’ I have not had the 
pleasure of cutting its delicate leaves for months; and 
its contents I am only permitted to learn from the con- 
versation of my neighbors. Imagine how vexatious to 
hear the praises of this story, or that poem, or the exqui- 
site plates, from those who enjoy, at my expense, the 
luxury of which their eagerness deprives me! 

“ But this is not all. I am forced to lose, not only my 
Book, but my time. The borrowers 
Their name is legion. I am intruded upon at all hours; 
for they imagine the request so very reasonable, that it 
I cannot tell you 


are innumerable. 


excuses a disregard of all formalities. 
how often I am called down from my apartment, or up 
from <7 kitchen, to answer the inguiry— When can 
you lend me the Lady's Book” Or if I attempt a siesta 
of a summer afternoon, (I live at the south,) my incipient 
slumbers are disturbed every few minutes by the en- 
trance of a curtseying negress, with ‘Misses send her 
love, and beg you for de last number of Godey’s Book.’ 

“ Yesterday, I had six applications for it within half an 
hour; and each lady who was informed it was engaged, 
declared she would wait tll the one who had the right of 





TABLE. 


precedence had done reading it, and would send again 
Some friends are having new dresses made, and are dy- 
ing to look at the fashions; some want the last new piece 
of music; some to see that charming portrait of Mrs 
——j; or to read the new chapter in Miss Leslie’s story; 
None of these 


applications can be refused. Norcan | summon courage 


or the new number of something else. 


to tell the importunate creatures that this harpy system 
is an injustice, not only to me, but to the publisher. They 
would be ashamed to borrow a broach or a parasol; 
why should they not be ashamed to despoil a neighbor 
ofa new magazine? Not one but could afford to pay the 
quarter of a dollar for each number; and yet, unwilling 
to subscribe or buy, they send miles to ask the loan of it, 
and plague one by incessant applications 

“ This borrowing system is, indeed, a serious evil, and 
calls for severe animadversion. A stranger would judge 
from this indication, that we are, in our State, mean and 
illiberal. A lady came to me, when on the eve of a jour- 
ney to the north, and said that, as I expected to be ab- 
sent the whole summer, she would, if permitted, take my 
periodicals from the post-office. I gave the permission 
readily. Some time afierwards, she wrote to me to com- 
plain that the postinaster would not let them be taken out 
unless the postage were paid. I sent her, in return, an 
order for the magazines, &c , promising to pay the post- 
age onmyreturn. But the official went on the * no credi?’ 
system, and sturdily refused to let the periodicals go un- 
less paid for. The lady’s second letter informed me, that 


the 


afler an angry correspondence with posunaster, she 
had been compelled to forego the pleasure of reading the 
He had sent her the newspapers; but sup- 


‘get them out of his 


magazines. 
posing his object to be merely to 
way,’ she had packed them al! in a basket, with indig- 
nant emphasis, and sent them instantly back to him! 

“ This lady was not lacking in means, and would not 
have scrupled at throwing away several dollars on a 
head-dress or a fancy handkerchief. But she had no 
idea of incurring any expense forthe adornment of her 
mind. She has long been one of the most indefatigable 
borrowers of the Lady’s Book, and writes me the most 
acrimonious notes-—such, no doubt, as those with which 
she favored the refractory postmaster—whenever her 
demand for a new number is not duly answered.” 

And then the writer makes a solemn appeal to the edi- 
tor, to correct this evil of borrowing the * Lady’s Book.” 
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We can only say, that we shall be happy to lend the 
work to whoever will apply to the publisher, enclosing 
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three dollars to pay him for the trouble of sending it for 
oue year. 


And here is a sweet domestic picture, two portraits in one frame, from the pen of Ricnarp Cog, JR. 


OUR LITTLE BOY. 


WHueENn the evening shadows gather 
Round about our quiet hearth, 
Comes our eldest born unto us, 
Bending humbly to the earth! 
And with hands enclasped tightly, 
And with meek eyes raised above, 
This the prayer he offers nightly 
To the Source of light and love: 


“Bless my parents. O! my Father! 
Bless my little sister dear; 

While I gently take my slumbers, 
Be thy guardian angels near! 

Should no morning’s dawn e’er greet me, 
Beaming brightly from the skies, 

Thine the eye of love to meet me 


In the paths of Paradise 


Now a glad “good night” he gives us, 
And he seals it with a kiss; 

Naught of earthly sorrow grieves us 
In an hour so full of bliss! 

Now our arms about him wreathing, 
One fond kiss before he sleep; 

Soon we hear his gentle breathing 


In a slumber calm and deep 


And here ad Eolian sort of strain, beginning like 


a long drawn sich, and ending in a solemn cadence, like 





the last moan o/ the dying wind. 


A FRAGMENT 

Over one spot, in the lonely glade, brooded a peculiar 
gloominess. No flowers smiled upon it’ No greenness 
was there, save that of an amaranth stalk, which, leaf- 
less and bearing a single pale bud, seemed almost spent 
with toiling into life from the barren dust. The voice 
which made its music was but the voice of the withered 
pine-boughs, sighing as they shivered above it. All 
around it there were sadness and dismal decay. Yet in 
earth's uncursed places—iu forest, in field, about the beds 


of the peaceful dead—were verdure, and blossoms, and 


Beside the amaranth, stirring. with her fleshless fin- 
gers, the earth which covered its feeble roots, kneeled a 
maiden. There was a wildness in her eyes. Upon her 
wasted, wan cheeks, were the dreary crimson stains. 


Silent, intent on her strange labor, she knelt through 





the remaining day; through the wearily passing hours 
of the night to its boding noon. Clouds moved over the 
spot, hanging mournfully as they looked upon it. The 
sighing pine-leaves broke forth into wailing. The frail 
shrub quivered as if in the death-chill. Yeton toiled the 
maiden through the slowly waning night ; now mingling 
her warm tears with the dry dust, and speaking low and 
tender words; words which told of love, such as crime 
could not destroy, such as would not be shut from its ob- 
ject by the portal of a felon’s grave. 

“The morning came, cloudless, and stil), and sunny 
The sighing and the wailing of the pine-leaves were 
hushed. Sull kneeled the maiden, with her slim fingers 
in the loosened earth; but no longer at their work. Suill 
was the glassiness upon her eyes; but they were no 
longer unquietly moving in their sockets, and no longer 


tears were falling from them. Still were her thin lips 


OUR LITTLE GIRL. 


Our tender babe! our bright-eyed one! 
Our youngest, darling joy, 

We teach, at evening hour, to kneel 
Beside our little boy ; 

And though she cannot lisp a word 
Nor breathe a simple prayer, 

We know her Maker biesseth her 
The while she kneeleth there. 


And, oh! we love our little one, 
So artless and so pure; 

She hath so many winning ways 
Our fondness to secure. 

And while she thus in silence kneels, 
Some angel-prompted tone, 

Unheard by us, may mingle with 
The prayer to Mercy’s throne! 


And she, too, fondly comes to us 
With eyes of sparkling bliss, 
And, like her brother, she receives 
A good-night, parting kiss 
Nor aught of fear disturbs our breast 
The while to sleep she’s given, 
For such as she will ever find 
The guardianship of Heaven! 


apart; but no longer for the utterance of undying love 
Sull was the ghastly sallow upon her sunk cheeks; but 
with it no longer was blending the crimson. The pale 
bud was unfolded, and, beautiful in its fadeless, immortal 
purple, sat smiling upon the desolate spot.” 





Our next is a panacea for fevers. The lady who sent 
it wrote so entrealingly,in the name of humanity, that it 
might have place in the Lady’s Book, we cannot refuse 
her. The season of sickness is approaching. The re- 
medy is very simple, always at hand, and can hardly 
prove injurious to the most delicate constitution. Here 
lis 





“Salt and vinegar, as much as will dissolve,* will de- 
stroy any fever or malignant disease if taken as an 
emetic first, and then continued until there is a profuse 
sweat or the fever breaks. which will be in the course 
ot a few hours. When the fever is rising, let the patient 
take it as the stomach will bear, following it with co- 
pious draughts of warm herb tea—which will promote 





perspiration—keeping warm in bed until convalescent 
Caution should be observed in the diet and exercise for 
a day or two, as patients feel so well they are apt to 
think there is no danger of a relapse 

been in use, to my knowledge, over 
fifty years, in various cases; and I have never, in any 
case whatever, known it to do any harm, but invariably 
either to eradicate the disease or bring it into a form 
that is manageable by the physician. So certain am I 
of its efficacy, that I think, if it were brought into gene- 
ral use, it would wholly cure those fearful diseases that 
an epidemic, and are daily carrying 
> lives. It was first used in 1794-5, 





“This remedy ha 


so nearly approach 








off so many valua 


* Take one pint of good vinegar, and put into this as 
much table salt as will dissolve—then keep it in a bottle, 
corked, for use. Begin with a large spoonful for an 


adult 








in the scarlet fever, when it was such a scourge through 
the eastern it has in bilious, 
typhus and the lung fever, that raged and proved so ma- 


states ; since been used 
lignant in 1812-13. 

“ Dysentery, in its last stages, and when physicians 
have given up the patient, pleurisy and putrid sore throat, 
have been cured by this remedy. It cleans out the sto- 
mach, and strikes at the root of every form of fever. 
Small-pox and measles ! have never known it tried in. 
Physicians are not apt to favor it; they have tried hard 
to put it down, but of late are less opposed to it. The 
nurse can rise in the night and apply the commonest ar- 
ticle of the kitchen with the happiest effect, without the 
aid of a physician. Will it not, with the blessing of 
God, avert the progress of the ship fever? 
who are cast in its way try it and see, for itis indeed the 
See Doctor Smith's Botanical Phy- 
sician, on Dysentery.” 


Let those 


fever conqueror. 





And now for one peep into our private correspondence. 
Here is an extract from the last letter of our dear friend 
Mary Howitt She says—“I am translating a new work 
of Miss Bremer’s. I receive it from her in manuscript, 
and so translate it! It has not yet been printed in Stock- 
holm. I, of course, have read only what I have received, 
but it bids fair to be one of her best works.” 

Mrs. Howitt speaks thus of the Lady’s Book, that is 
now circulated in England—“ You will see a notice of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book in our next ‘Monthly Journal.’ 
We are delighted with it. We shall take the liberty of 
extracting from it and warmly recommending it to our 
English readers. We have nothing of its kind so good 
in England.” 





To CorresronpEnts.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted :—* Flirtation and its Consequences,” 
“Nero’s Friend,” “Olivia,’ “The Voice of Spring,” 


“ Alone,” 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


“The Pic-Nie Party,” “The First Born,” “The Banish- 
ment of the Pedler,” “ Night,” and “ Hope.” 

* Poem of Elizabeth B. Barrett” in our next. 

“A.M.N.” Our answer is that $50,000 cannot pur- 
chase the publication he mentions. 

“H. A.,” at Reading, Pa. The Lady’s Book and La- 
dy’s Dollar Newspaper are only furnished when three 
They 


are never sent when a discount has to be allowed an 


dollars are received by the publisher at his office. 
agent. We will not be responsible when the money is 
not paid into our office—nor will we in future furnish the 
“ Book” to any person who may offer the Lady’s Book 
as an inducement to sell any other work 

“Miss J.” Miss Leslie’s Cookery Book and Indian 
Meal Book can be had by remitting us the amount speci- 
fied in advertisement on cover. 

“A.I. J.” Jeffrey’s Miscellanies and Carlyle’s ditto, 
were sent in the way directed. 

Since we published our new plan of furnishing books 
by mail, we have filled more than fifty orders. We were 
sure the plan would answer. 

“ Miss B.” is right, and we intended to make the cor- 
rection in this number. In the directions for working a 
drawing room chair in our last number, please pay no 
attention to the note * at the bottom of page 362, and 
work the pattern precisely as directed. For instance, 
“2d row.—1 long,* 2 chain, 1 long into 3d loop, repeat 
from *,” which simply means work it twice. And in the 
“4th row.—1 chain,* 1 long on long, 2 chain, repeat from 
* 7 times”—that is, repeat from * to * seven times. This 
method saves repetition. 

“A Bristolian” is informed that the early numbers of 
the “Book” will not be reprinted. Our advice is, sub- 
scribe early. Our editions for January, February and 
March were large, but they were soon exhausted. The 
“ Book” is, indeed, ‘ going ahead of all cotemporaries.” 
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VOICES FROM PRISON—a Selection of Poetry writ- 
ten within the Cell, by various Prisoners. With Biographi- 
eal and Crical Notes. By Charles Spear. Boston. 
Published by the author: pp. 300. This is a very inte- 
resting work, and will be warmly welcomed by all who 
feel a sympathy in the great questions of the day—uni- 
versal philanthropy and the diffusion of knowledge. 

There is one department—the “royal prisoners’” 
songs—that will surprise many, who hardly have 
thought of kings and queens either as poets or prisoners. 
In this work, there are selections from nine of these caged 
eagles. But to us, the most interesting captives are 
James Montgomery and Madame Guyon, as these had 
the genius of the true poet. And then it is pleasant to 
reflect that such imprisonment as they suffered could 
not now be inflicted either in France or England, for 
opinion’s sake. The bonds are broken, never, we trust, 
to be forged again. 

UNCLE SAM’S MONEY BOX. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
Jacobo, and other Tales. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. These are charming works for the your 
cannot fail of success. 
Chambers’ Library for Young People. 

POPULAR LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTION AND 


» and 
They belong to the series of 


BOOK TABLE. 


AMUSEMENT. The Redbreast. &¢. Edward Dunigan, 
New York. 
of children’s books, and quite an interesting story. 

THE JOHN DONKEY. Everybody has heard of 
Punch, the Punch, that gave Mrs 
name tothe “speaking trump” of fame. The success at- 
tending that humorous publication shows how great is 
the relish for wit; and it is not strange there should be 
people who believe the genuine article is indigenous to 
our own country as well asto England. At any rate, 
the liberty of the attempt is guarantied by our constitu- 
tion; and we advise all who doubt the success of the 
experiment, to subscribe for “The John Donkey,” of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST IN ITS HISTORI- 
CAL CONNECTION AND HISTORICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Augustus Neander’ Translated from the 
fourth German edition, by John McClintock and Charlies 
E. Blumenthal, Professors in Dickinson College. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. Like other of Neander’s 
works, this book contains some features objectionable to 
those claiming to be strictly orthodox, but there is em- 
bodied in it such a mass of close and earnest research, 
a display of such critical acumen; and the whole history 


This is the commencement of a new series 
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is so admirably harmonized, that it cannot but be deemed 
a valuable addition to any theological library. In the 
fourth edition, from which this is printed, Dr. Neander 
had corrected many of what were called errors by his 
theological opponents; and the character of his trans- 
lators, who frankly admit that they do not endorse all his 
doctrines and sentiments, is a sufficient guarautie for 
the piety and usefulness of the book. We are indebted 
to Lindsay & Biakiston for it 

HOBART’S ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BUTLER’S 
ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature With Notes. 
Also, Crawford s Questions for Examination Revised 
and adapted to the use of Schools. By Charles E. West, 
Principal of Rutger’s Institute in the city of New York. 
Same publishers. This is an admirable little text book, 
designed for the use of schools and academies, but may 
be profitably studied by all those who complain of ob- 
scurity in the original work of Bishop Butler. Lindsay 
& Blakiston can supply it. 

NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS OF THE 
EMPIRE. Complete in two volumes. With sixteen 
stee! portraits, in military costume. Carey & Hart, Phi- 
ladelphia. Late as this book has appeared, it assumes 
at once a pre-eminence over al! others bearing similar 
ties, and will be read and treasured up when Mr. Head- 
ley and his compilation are dust together. The publish- 
ers have spared no pains or expense in its production, 
and the best talent of the country has been engaged on 
the various histories. The style is plain and graphic, 
and the reader feels that he is perusing true history 
rather than the ramblings of a romantic mind 

THE MINSTREL PILGRIM. By T. W. Field. 
Clark, Austin & Co., New York. Messrs. Grigg, Elliot 
& Co. have sent us a small quarto volume of poems 
under this tile. The author is unknown to us, but there 
are some good passages in his book—and one who has 
written so well, could doubtless write better. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Second series: 
being the continuation of the work already published 
under that title. Translated from the French, by J. De 
Clinton Locke. In two volumes. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Every one will remember the first two vo- 
lumes of this charming story for children, and, of course, 
be desirous to see the conclusion. The present volumes 
are quite as interesting as the former. Lindsay & Blak- 
iston have sent them to us 

THE BOYS’ SPRING BOOK— Descriptive of the Sea- 
son, Scenery, Rural Life and Country Amusements. By 
Thomas Miller. With thirty-five illustrations. Same 
publishers. A seasonable book, and a beautiful one, as 
to matter, execution and illustrations. A sensible book, 
also, to be put into young hands and before young minds 
—worth a thousand of the trashy stories once so much 
in vogue. It forms a number of the Boy’s Own Library, 
and is for sale by Lindsay & Blakiston. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848—tts Causes 
Actors. Events and Influences. By G. G. Foster and Thos 
Dunn English. G. B. Zieber & Co., Philada. The first 
and best history of the events it records. Scarcely had 





the astounding movements in Paris reached the know- 
ledge of the press in this country—certainly before all 
the details were announced in some portion of the United 
States—when this book was written, printed, and in gene- 
ral cireulation. ‘It must be expected that some errors in 
minor matters would unavoidably occur, but on the 
whole, it is probably a very accurate and faithful history 
of the recent revolution. It will have a rapid sale. 
ABEDNEGO, THE MONEY LENDER. A Norel. 
By Mrs. Gore. 'T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This is a 
reprint of a popular story in Mrs. Gore’s peculiar style, 
and will be acceptable to the lovers of light reading. 


SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON; OR, LAUREL 
WATER. By G. P. R. James. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. How long is it since James’ last novel was 
announced? Certainly a more prolific pen never was 
wielded. This is emphatically James’ last novel on this 
side the Atlantic, though another Jast one is doubtlessly 
passing through the London press. We see that the au- 
thor has at last discharged his “two horsemen.” We 
hope he has provided handsomely for their old age, for 
they have been faithful retainers. The present story is 
full of interest 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. Zieber & Co. have 
sent us Nos. 18,19 and 20 of this interesting and valuable 
serial. Each number is complete in itself, and may be 
had separately 

THE REFORMED HIGHWAYMAN—a Sequel to 
“Esther de Medina; or, the Crimes of Londin.” By G. 
W.-M. Reynolds. Burgess, Stringer & Co., New York. 
Those who have read “Esther de Medina” will, of 
course, desire to obtain the sequel, which fully sustains 
the author's reputation as a master in his peculiar school. 

THE DARK LADY OF DOONA. By W. H. Max- 
well. Burgess, Stringer & Co., New York. A reprint 
of an old and very good novel, worth fifty of those of the 
present day. It reminds the reader of Walter Scott. 

THE STUDENT OF SALAMANCA—a Tale of the 
Carlist War of Spain. H. Long & Brother, New York. 

Reprinted from “ Blackwood’s Magazine”—a sufficient 
guarantie for its character 

THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER. Dy Doug- 
las Jerroid. Burgess, Stringer & Co, New York. A 
strange compound of love, literature and political econo- 
my, but well written, and worthy of a careful perusal. 

MAJOR JONES’S SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN 
HIS TOUR FROM GEORGIA TO CANADA. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. With eight original illustrations 
by Darley. This forms the fifteenth number of Carey & 
Hart’s Library of Humorous American Works, and is 
one of the most amusing books of the day. The Major's 
adventures in Philadelphia are capital and capitally told, 
and their perusal will disperse the darkest blues. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. A Novel. By the author 
of “Jane Eyre.” Harper & Brothers, New York. If 
the title-page tells the truth, the author of “ Jane Eyre” 
is wonderfully versatile, for no two books are more dis- 
similar in style and sentiment. There seems to be as 
much mystery about the au hor as there was about the 
Great Unknown. But, man or woman, Currer Bell or 
Harriet Martineau, he or she is the novelist of the hour. 
Lindsay & Blakiston have it. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTES. Leavitt, Trow & Co., New York. We 
have received the third number of this work from Zie- 
ber& Co. We have noticed its merits before. 

PETER SCHLEMIHL IN AMERICA. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. A rare book. Who in the world 
wrote it? Here are nearly five hundred pages, with 
gems on every one of them. The satire is equal to that 
of Don Quixote or Asmodeus. The hits at society in 
this country are admirable and well-pointed. The hum- 
bugs of the day are skillfully shown up, and the morals 
of the book are unexceptionable. The author cannot 
long escape detection, in spite of his shadowy conceal- 
ment, and if a new practitioner, he will jump to the head 
of his profession at once. The book is very handsomely 
gotup. Carey & Hart are doing more for the literature 
of the country than any other publishing house. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE— 
Based on the System of D. José De Urcullu. By Fayette 

Zobinson. Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Robinson seems to have accomplished admirably 
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what he proposed to himself in his preface, and has 
given usa text book by which “Spanish without a mas- 
ter” may be readily acquired. We hope soon to see his 
work in common use. 

ROSE OF TANNENBOURG. A Moral Tale. Trans- 
lated from the French. Wm. J. Cunningham, Philadel- 
phia. A pretty little religious tale, with a charming mo- 
ral, which it will hurt no one to read. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE REVOLU- 
TION—with a Narrative of the War of Independence. By 
Charles J. Peterson. Wm. A. Leary, Philadelphia. We 
alluded to this book in our last number, and promised a 
more extended notice of it. It is a volume of nearly five 
hundred octavo pages, and, in point of execution, one of 
the handsomest books ever published in the country; the 
paper being substantial and white, the type bold and 
clear, and the illustrations, both on wood and steel, of 
the first class. The author has reason to be proud of his 
dress, as well as of the result of his protracted labors, in 
a literary point of view The country has been flooded 
with books on the same subject, most of which will 
scarcely outlive the limit of their copyrights: but we 
predict better things of this book. Mr. Peterson seems 
to have divested himself of everything like poetry and 
romance; and you feel, while reading his pages, that a 
careful and faithful hand has been before you over the 
extensive fields from which the information is gleaned, 
and that nothing has been left which one could desire. 
The peculiarity of this work seems to be, that on internai 
evidence one has the most implicit confidence in the avu- 
thor, and we know of no greater praise that can be be- 
stowed on any work than this. The narrative of the 
War of the Revolution is concise, but simply and care- 
fully told; and the biographies of the old heroes are 
deeply interesting. We trust that the demand for this 
book will be equivalent to its deserts, and we can give 
it no better benison 

HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS. By Alphonse 
De Lamartine. Harper & Brothers, New York. Lind- 
say & Blakiston have sent us the third and last volume 
of this excellent work, which we have previously no- 
ticed. A biographical sketch of the author is prefixed 
to this volume. The whole series will be read with 
double interest, when the subject and the author are so 
populares they are now. Did Lamartine, while writing 
this work, foresee how soon he himself would be placed 
in a position to afford food for future chroniclers? This 
is, perhaps, one of the cheapest, if not the cheapest, book 
of the season. Think of six hundred pages, in a style 
equal to the English, for sixty cents! 

READINGS FOR THE YOUNG—/vom the Works of 
Sir Walter Scott. In two volumes—with plates. Lea & 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. An admirable selection of the 
gems from the Waverley Novels. The editor has done 
his work well. It is a book that may be safely put into 
the hands of the young, and wil! afford them both amuse- 
ment and instruction. The illustrations are very fine, 
and the whole work does credit to the publishers and 
the taste of the juvenile public. 

EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. By 
Harriet Martineau. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
Another volume of travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, 
but possessing attractions superior to most of the class. 
As a book of travels simply, it is extremely interesting. 
Many points were visited by the authoress about which 
little is known, and the narrative is full of life and spirit. 
In the religious and philosophical reflections, the pecu- 
liar character and modes of thinking of Miss Martineau 
are distinctly visible, and the work cannot but be popu- 
lar among her numerous admirers. The tour commenced 
in the fall of 1846, so that the dates are all recent. It 
forms an elegant octavo of five hundred pages. 
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GRAMATICA INGLESA REDUCIDA A VEINTE 
Y DOS LECCIONES. Por D José De Urcullu. Tho- 
mas, Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. This is the 
first American from the seventh Paris edition, and is 
edited by Fayette Robinson, Esq, and is printed uniform 
with the Spanish Grammar by the same author, above 
noticed. A familiar acquaintance with these two vo- 
lumes will make one a very good Spanish scholar. The 
execution, binding, &c., are very neat. 

THE LITTLE WIFE—a Record of Matrimonial Life. 
By Mrs. Grey. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. A dear 
little wife, and a delightful book. Mr. Peterson is happy 
in his selection of works for re-publication. We need 
not say buy this book, for every one will purchase a 
novel by Mrs. Grey. 

THE ARCHITECT, published by W. H. Ranlett, 
Broadway, New York, is a work that should be taken by 
every person in the country who is about to build. The 
designs for cottages are beautiful. He also gives the 
specifications and designs for the ornaments to be used 
in the building. The work is complete. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, published by C. 
M. Saxton, New York, is a work similar in design to the 
above, but not as beautifully got up. It may not be the 
less useful on this account. 

MEMBERS OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT. We have received from H. Long & Brother, of 
New York, (Peterson has it here,) a copy of this beau- 
tiful print. The likenesses, of course, are good, and 
therefore very different from the blocks of wood pub- 
lished in various newspapers. The lithography is the 
best specimen we have ever seen from an American 
pencil. It contains twelve heads. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. Carey & Hart, Philadel- 
phia. Burgess & Stringer, New York. The best sea 
tale ever written. Its first publication in this country 
was from the suggestion of the writer of this notice. 
Three or four editions of it were printed before the work 
was stereotyped. It now commands the sale of an edi- 
tion whenever published. 

JUDGE HALLIBURTON’S SAM SLICK, THE 
CLOCKMAKER. Lindsay & Biakiston. For good 
sense and humor this work has not its equal, It may be 
read by a person either for its humorous qualities or for 
the information it contains. It is a true picture of the 
politics of this country and England, and at the same 
time abounds in witty stories that might be quoted merely 
for their oddity 

THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS: WITH BIOGRA- 
PHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. By George W. 
Bethune. Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. A most 
elegant book of 500 pages, containing biographies and 
criticisms, and the choicest selection of articles from the 
pens of the British female poets, from Dame Juliana 
Bernerd down to Miss Charlotte Young. It is embel- 
lished with a fine portrait of the Honorable Mrs. Norton, 
the first, we believe, ever published in this country. We 
cannot sufficiently praise and admire the execution of 
the book, and the name of the editor is a sufficient gua- 
rantie that his work has been well done. Among the 
distinguished authoresses represented, are Anne Boleyn, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Queen Elizabeth, while the 
compiler seems to have omitted none who are at all en- 
titled to a niche in the temple of fame. No lady’s library 
can be complete without this book, and the enterprise of 
the publishers, which has induced them to present so 
handsome a volume, must insure an extensive sale. The 
original works of many of the authors are scarcely ever 
to be met with, and both publishers and editor deserve 
grea! praise for thus preserving these relics of the past, 
which ere long would have been altogether lost 
AN UNIVERSAL HISTORY, IN A SERIES OF 
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LETTERS: being a Complete and Imparnal Narrative of 
the Most Remarkable Events of all Nations, from the Ear- 
liest Pertod to the Present Time. Forming a Complete 
History of the World. William H. Graham, New York. 
Messrs. Lindsay and Blakiston have sent us the first 
thee numbers of this work, now in course of publication, 
and to be completed in about twenty numbers. It will 
form an admirable compendium of history. It is pub- 
lished simultaneously in Leipsic and London, and the 
author’s name, for the present,is reserved. It is dedi- 
cated to M. Thiers. The first number contains an origi- 
nal portrait of Mr. Adam, the great progenitor of the hu- 
man race, which looks as though it might have been 
taken on the spot, and be the first artist’s first attempt. 

DE MANLEON, THE KNIGHT WITH THE IRON 
HAND. By Dumas. Williams & Brothers, New York. 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This is one of Dumas’s 
thrilling stories. There is a wonderful and peculiar 
charm about this writer, and De Manleon contains his 
greatest peculiarities. ‘There is a fascination about this 
work that carries the reader along a willing slave, until 
he sees the end of page 207. It possesses the merit of 
Sam Weller’s Valentine. By breaking off short, it makes 
you wish for more. We now look for one of Dumas’s 
works with more anxiety, since his name has become 
more tamiliar to us by being so often mentioned in con- 
nection with the great political spirits of the age. In 
versatility he exceeds G. P. R. James, but does notequal 
him in the number of his works. The work contains nu- 
merous engravings. 

THE FORTY-FIVEGUARDSMEN. Same author and 
publishers. When we read the Three Guardsmen, which 
Was at one sitting, we thought that no book could ever 
be written that could contain more incident, hair-breadth 
escapes, love adventures, &c., than that; but the Forty- 
Five exceed it just fifteen times—and this is praise 
enough 

THE HOME OF SHAKSPEARE. Illustrated and de- 
scribed. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S8. A. Same publishers. 
This beautiful litle work contains thirty-three engrav- 
ings, illustrative of the birth-place of Shakspeare , and of 
everything around it, from the room in which he was 
born to the tomb and place where he was buried—the 
school-house, Anne Hathaway’s cottage, Charlecotte, 
the seat of Sir Thomas Lucy, his desk, etc.ete. The au- 
thor has taken great pains to collect everything having 
a bearing upon the subject. 

THE PEASANT AND HIS LANDLORD. By the 
Baroness Knorring. Translated by Mary Howitt. New 
York, Harper & Brothers: Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blak- 
iston. We want no better evidence of the quality of a 
book than to know that Mary Howitt has translated it. 
In her own country, the Baroness Knorring stands side by 
side with Frederika Bremer, and Hans Christian Ander- 
derson. It is atouching story of domestic interest. The 
translator says, in her preface— 

* Of the particular story which I have selected as the 
commencement of this series of translations, I must be 
allowed to say, that, treating as it does thus livingly and 
powerfully of the life of the people in a country which is 
Mm many respects kindred to our own, it affords a striking 
lesson, and a deep moral which must be obvious to all. 
It affords one more of the many demonstrations which 
we every day meet with, of the highest and purest na- 
tures being driven from their proper course, and op- 
pressed, and perverted by the worst. It affords also a 
grand lesson on the subject of Temperance ; and proves, 
that though one false step often leads to ruin, which is 
retrievable only by death, yet that uprightness and virtue, 
through suffering and through death, work out their own 
salvation.” f 





BOOK TABLE. 59 


“Trias,” By Mrs. M. H. Parsons —This beautiful 
tale, published in our last number, has called forth in an 
extraordinary manner the commendations of the press. 
The Adams Co. Democrat says it is “a most excellent 
tale.” The Con. Fountain—*‘ Trials,’ a story by Mrs. 
Parsons, is worth more than the price of the number. 
It will cause the blood to tingle in many a fair cheek, 
and tears to dim many a bright eye among Mr. Godey’s 
lady readers.” The Rural Repository —*‘ Trials, by 
Mrs. M. H. Parsons, is beautiful and interesting.” The 
Son of Temperance—“‘ Trials,’ by Mrs. Parsons, is a 
story of thrilling interest, and beautiful in its moral.” 
The Danbury Times—“ An article of much more than 
ordinary merit, entitled ‘ Trials, is contributed by Mrs. 
Parsons.” The Whitehall Chronicle—* Mrs. Parsons’ 
beautiful tale, entitled ‘ Trials,’ will teach many, as they 
arise from its perusal, to hope when the day is darkest.” 
We have many other notices equally favorable, but 
enough have been given to show with what favor this 
beautiful story has been received by the press. 





We have been shown a specimen of printing by the 
Messrs. Collins that has never been equaled in this 
country. It is a work called the “Principles of the 
Mechanics of Machinery and Engineering,” published 
by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. There are a great many 
engravings in the work, in which a slight line is carved 
through a mass of black. It is difficult with most print- 
ers to preserve the purity of the dark part that it may 
not be spotted; in this the Messrs. Collins have suc- 
ceeded admirably. Great credit is also due to Messrs 
L. & B., who were willing to pay a price that would 
compensate the printers for such admirable work. It is 
a gem book. The same firm print the Lady's Book. 





Our May number was received by the public and the 
press with one universal bravo, and greeted as the pret- 
tiest specimen of maguzine work ever issued in any 
country. The May Queen was received with that favor 
that a real queen nowadays might envy. It was the 
praise of the mind. 

Will our subscribers please notice that our fashion 
plates are colored? This is an expense that we are will- 
ing to encounter, knowing that it is satisfactory io our 
subscribers. Uncolored fashions are cheap—some $150 
per month cheaper than those that are colored. This, 
perhaps, is the reason why the subscribers to other ma- 
gazines receive them uncolored. We can give wood 
engravings of the fashions at about ten dollars each— 
but what satisfaction can there be in them? We receive 
our fashions direct from the publishing house in Paris, 
in advance of all others, by contract. We take the 
liberty of Americanizing them, and suiting them to the 
more severe taste of American ladies. 

A compLarnt From DeLaware.—“It is provoking to 
receive our * Book’ second or third-handed. As your 
wrappers are printed, would it not be well to caution 
postmasters and others not to break the wrappers?” 

Will our exchanges oblige us by addressing all papers 
for L. A. Godey, the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper, to the latter? The reason to them is ob- 
vious. 

The publisher wishes to procure a set of the Lady’s 
Book from the commencement. A liberal price will be 
paid for it. 


The time is now approaching when every species of 


















































































humbug will be practiced by designing persons to swin- 
dle people out of their money, by issuing immense pros- 
pectuses, promising everything and in the end perform- 
ing nothing. We have an excellent story on this subject, 
which we will soon publish. It is astonishing that per- 
sons who have been so often deceived, will still subscribe 
for newly-announced works—being induced by the mar- 
velous promises held out, which in the end prove but 
promises. How can they possibly compete with those 
who have been in the business half a life time, who have 
pursued an honest course towards their subscribers, and 
who have their arrangements so made that they can be 
anticipated in nothing? 





We commend to the ladies of the United States the 
story in this number entitled “The Club House.” It is 
well worth reading. These club houses are a growing 
evil 

We have received a letter from Charlés M. Reese. 
Will he please inform us to what post-office his book is 
sent? 

USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To MAKE Pasti_es.— Pulverize together two ounces of 
gum benjamin, half an ounce of storax, a drachm of 
aloes wood, twenty grains of fine civet, a little sea coal 
and loaf sugar. Boil the whole in a sufficient quantity 
of rose-water to the consistence of a stiff paste. If itis 
desired that the odor of the pastiles should be more pow- 
erful, let twelve grains of ambergris be added just be- 
fore the composition is taken off the fire. The ingredi- 
ents being thoroughly mixed, the paste may be formed 
into pastiles in the following manner:—Roll the paste 
out on the dresser with a rolling-pin, and cut it into 
pieces about the length of the finger; then roll each of 
these pieces up in your hand into the shape of a cone— 
that is, the bottom broader than the top—place each on 
its broad end, and leave them standing upright to dry. 

To make Banpouive.— Very good bandoline or fixature 
may be made of sweet oil, combined with a solution of 
isinglass. To these ingredients may be added any kind 
of scent that may be found most agreeable. The common 
rose oil sold by the hair-dressers, if mixed with isinglass, 
will be found to answer every purpose for which bando- 
line is required 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 


FIRST FIGURE. 

Walking dress of green glace silk, skirt trimmed with 
two rows of plaited ribbou the same hue, extending up 
the corsage, which is halfhigh, open at the throat. A fold 
of silk extends from the bodice to the hem of the dress, 
fastened by agate buttons at short intervals. The sleeves 
are finished by a trimming similar to that upon the skirt. 
Plain muslin chemisette and undersleeves, finished 
about the throat and wrist with rich lace. Bonnet of 
Leghorn straw, the edge of the brim turned back, trim- 
med with ribbon the same shade as the straw, and a 
sprig of purple convolvulus 


SECOND FIGURE 

Dress of pink barege, with a silk slip of the same hue 
Skirt trimmed with two bands of chain gimp, fastened at 
intervals with na@uds of ribbon. Corsage high, trimmed 
in the same way. Close sleeves, with neuds of ribbon 
near the wrist, finished by a frill of lace. Small em- 
broidered collar, fastened by a rose-colored cameo 
brooch. 
Casing bonnet of pink silk, trimmed with a scarf of 
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rich lace, and a bouquet of moss roses. Pale primrose 
gloves, and black satin slippers, complete the costume 


CHIT CHAT UPON THE PHILADELPHIA 
S& FASHIONS FOR JULY.—AUTHENTIC. 


The principal materials now worn for dresses are gre- 
nadines, bareges, tissues of every variety, and lawns, fine 
as a gossamer web. The peculiar novelty for the season 
is the white ground; bareges with an involved pattern of 
brilliant color, can scarcely be distinguished from grena- 
dines, and are far less costly. Al these materials are 
made over silk, either of the same shade, as a contrasting 
hue; for instance, we have plain fawn bareges over a 
slip of pale blue glace silk; or stone-colored, damask 
grenadine, over violet. This has an uncommon and 
beautiful effect, something like the chameleon silks worn 
some years since. They are rather too glaring for the 
street, but are well suited for dinner dresses. The 
French lawns are very delicate. and will be in favor 
with young ladies particularly. They are made quite 
plain. Foulard silks are still seen. 

In mourning, plain black bareges, grenadines, and silk 
tissues may be worn. A lighter and very elegant dress, 
is crape over a slip of silk, forthose who are not in deep 
mourning. Corsage low, demi-sleeves, and a plain skirt. 
Jet ornaments may be worn, and lavender gloves, em- 
broidered in black—mouchoir with deep black border, 
finishes a very elegant evening dress. The fashionable 
hue for mourning, is now jet, and everything (dresses, 
capes, mantillas, ete. etc.), is trimmed heavily with broad 
crape folds. Tarlton caps, cuffs, and collars, are allow- 
able. 

The corsage may be either low or high, as best suits 
the wearer; usually quite plain if high; if low, finished 
by a berthé cape. Skirts are also plainer than the past 
season, n@uds of ribbon, or bands of plaited ribbon (see 
fashion plate), being the only allowable trimming for 
light material. Waist ribbons are sometimes worn, and 
are graceful cinctures for a rounded form. There is no- 
thing decidedly new for sleeves—they are either quite 
close to the arm, or open from the elbow, and lined with 
silk, laced lightly or fastened with bands of the same. 

Visites and sacques are quite out of date; mantillas and 
scarfs having usurped their place. Mantillas are of 
black or shot silks; more in the Spanish mode than they 
have been for some years past; the ends being long and 
caught up over the arm. They are trimmed with fringe, 
two or three rows across the back, which is a round 
point, and one row extending around the whole outer 
edge. They are frequently of the same silk as one’s fa- 
vorite promenade dress, and are then trimmed either 
with fringe or a narrow pinked frill of the silk, Lace 
mantillas are very elegant for a light showy costume 

Bonnets are of various straws; the favorites are Gimp, 
Leghorn, Coburg, and Jenny Lind. Round crowns, with 
the brim very deep, and coming close at the ears, are 
the most fashionable. They are variously trimmed with 
straw bands, cords, etc., or ribbons, and sprays of delicate 
blossoms. The Parisian artificial flowers have now a 
meaning—that is, they are all exact imitations of some 
well-known plant, and are not mixed, as they once were. 
One wears roses, lilies, snow-drops, etc.,as the case may 
be, but not bouquets or wreaths, in which all are com- 
bined. Coarse straws are much worn for deshabille, and 
lawn casings. Silk casings are still preferred by many, 
for dress bonnets. 

Parasols are without fringe, and of shot silk, or silks of 
plain grounds, with a rich colored border. Many are 
lined with white Florence. Sun-shades are quite out of 
date. Gaiters are still worn on the street, but will be 
superseded by low slippers. Fasuion. 
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